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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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FUNERAL SERVICES FOR MIL 
FOLSOM 


The church and vestry were filled for the 
funeral of Rev. Milo G. Folsom in Pitts- 
field, Maine, on Saturday afternoon, May 
20. Stores in the town were closed for the 
hour of the service. Rev. Will A. Kelley of 
Oakland, a schoolmate of Mr. Folsom, read 
scriptural and poetic selections. Rev. 
Clarence Eaton offered the prayer. Mr. 
Eaton was Mrs. Folsom’s pastor in her 
girlhood, and married her to Mr. Folsom. 
Rey. Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn., 
gave an address. He said in part: 

“Out of the mouth of babes . . . .thou 
has perfect praise... When Milo Folsom 
was minister in Gardiner, the kindergarten 
class in the Sunday school one day was 
hearing from the teacher the story of 
Jesus and the children. One of the little 
ones spoke up and asked, ‘Miss Page, does 
Jesus love us as much as Mr. Folsom does?’ 
That is the finest tribute I have ever 
heard paid to any minister anywhere—and 
it was true. The outstanding character- 
istic of his life was that he loved people— 
little people, and young people, and older 
people, too. He loved everyone, even 
those with faults and failings. It was no 
weak sentimentalism which sometimes 
passes for love. Someone has said that ‘a 
friend is one who knows all about you and 
loves you just the’same,’ and that was true 
of him. Like the Master whom he served 
so faithfully and well, ‘he knew what was 
in man,’—he understood human nature, 
even its weaknesses and sins, and loved 
people for what they were and what they 
might become. People often joked him be- 
cause he was such a big man—he had to be 
because he had so big a heart. 

“He was a leader, not only of men and 
women, of boys and girls, but of the 
Church. It was not just an organization, 
a piece of machinery, it was a living spirit, 
and he watched over and fostered its 
growth, just asa father might. This church 
loved its leader, how much you have not 
realized until now that he has gone away. 
Not the words that you speak now, or even 
these tributes of flowers, will tell of your 
love, but what you do in and for this 
church in the years ahead. That is the 
memorial that would mean the most to 
him. 

“The Universalist Church has lost a 
good minister, but not the universal church. 
For I am sure that over there, where he 
has been called to another and a higher ser- 
vice, he will go on ministering, learning, 
teaching, growing, loving, just as he did 
here. But his ministry was not confined to 
one church or denomination. He built 
himself into the Christian life of this state 
in a multitude of ways, particularly 
through the Maine Council of Religious 
Education, now happily become the Maine 
Council of Churches. This is a better and 
more Christian state because he lived and 
labored here for a quarter of a century. 

“And when he came to the end of the 


way, he went on into the larger life as 
quietly and simply as he lived here. He 
knew there was nothing to fear about what 
men call death. I think he went with 
curiosity, and wonder, to see what the 
future might hold, to enter into the new 
experiences and opportunities there, to re- 
new old friendships and old loves, and to 
make new ones, as well. Anywhere he 
went he would make friends. 

‘He was a good soldier. Just before he 
went through the door into that other room 
he quoted the words of Paul, ‘I have fought 
the good fight; I have finished the course,’ 
and Mrs. Folsom finished the quotation 
for him, ‘I have kept the faith.’ He had.” 

Universalist ministers at the service 
were Revs. W. D. Veazie, Kenneth Hutch- 
inson, George H. Welch, George W. Sias, 
and Arthur A. Blair. Ministers of other 
denominations also attended. 

Burial was in Gardiner, where a service 
was conducted by Rey. Leroy Congdon. 


* * 


BIRTHDAY PARTY FOR DR. SWIFT 


The birthday observance of Dr. Bruce 
Swift, pastor of the Universalist church in 
Buffalo, N. Y., did not carry the usual joy 
this year. The event was sponsored by the 
Women’s Aid Society, and was held in the 
parish house on May 21 with an attend- 
ance above 175. The sadness of the oc- 
casion was in the fact that this was the 
final birthday supper in the twelve years’ 
pastorate of Dr. and Mrs. Swift. These 
years have been filled with a consecrated 
service and a delightful fellowship between 
the Swifts and the parishioners. The pas- 
torate will end on June 30, but the Swifts 
will continue to live in their beautiful 
home in Kenmore. Dr. Swift is retiring 
from the active pastorate and will be 
available as preacher and speaker. 

Mrs. William P. Nassal, president, had 
charge of the event, which began with a 
supper. The dining-room and the tables 
were decorated with spring flowers. Frank 
O. Stockwell was master of ceremonies. 
Edwin Boettger and Mrs. Aubrey C. 
Dayman sang duets, accompanied by Miss 
Clara E. Schlenker. Miss Irene B. Greg- 
ory, teacher of dramatics, presented a one- 
act play, remade into a monologue for the 
occasion. The men’s club quartet sang 
several old-time numbers. After reading a 
poem appropriate to the occasion, Mr. 
Stockwell presented a purse to Dr. and 
Mrs. Swift. It was with considerable dif- 
ficulty that Dr. Swift responded to these 
expressions of affection and to the pre- 
sentation of this generous gift. 

Wm Or! By 


* * 


SATURDAY CLOSING AT HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


Beginning with June 17, which is a holi- 
day, the headquarters building at 16 
Beacon Street and the offices of The Chris- 
tian Leader at 176 Newbury Street will be 
closed all day Saturday through Sept. 2. 
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“BOY, YOU’LL COME AROUND!”’ 


E publish in this issue an article by a student 
of the Theological School in St. Lawrence 
University which moves us deeply and which 

we think will move other people. 

The student raises the question as to whether he 
and others like him are apt to lose their ideals of social 
action as they grow older. If they do not lose such 
ideals, but stand openly for them, will they have an 
opportunity to work in the Church as it is organized 
today? If they do modify them and deal mainly 
in generalities when they discuss social problems will 
they be doing the work that they were ordained to do? 

Some of the questions that this young man raises 
we can answer at least in part, and some we cannot. 

Boys do “come around” as they grow older. 
Sometimes this means that they grow wiser. Some- 
times it means that they grow canny. There isa good 
“coming around” and a bad “coming around.” The 
good consists in discovering that social problems are 
complex, that there are many ways of approaching 
them, that there are no panaceas, that patience too 
has its place, and that progress is made step by step. 
The bad consists in becoming timid and evasive, or 
selfish and hard-hearted. 

Sometimes both ways of “coming around” are 
revealed in the life of a single individual. He finds 
the task complex and he takes this as an excuse for 
following an easier road in his personal attitudes 
toward social problems. 

Our readers do not need to be told what the 
right path is. A New Testament is available for 
everybody. The life of Jesus is not at all obscure. 
No matter how liberal we are in our interpretations, 
no matter how clearly we see that there are contradic- 
tions in the old records, the thing that stands out per- 
fectly clear is that our leader was interested in social 
‘problems, which means that he was interested in 
what was happening to the bodies and souls of men, 
whether they were victims of the social system or 
arbiters of the social system. It is also reasonably 
certain that the young man who failed to come around 
was crucified. 

Now in our churches there are people ready to 
crucify the young men who do not come around. 
That is, they close churches to them or throw them 
out if they get in. They deprive them of a livelihood 
and of any chance to serve. 

But there are plenty of people—we think a major- 
ity of the people—who want the boys to ‘come 
around,” who are not evil or cruel but sincere, fine 
folks who are concerned for both the welfare of so- 
ciety and the good of the Church. Often they are 
people of limited vision in social problems. They 


never have been educated. Sometimes they are 
under the spell of propaganda which is thoroughly 
evil. They so hate communism that they are hostile 
to the slightest liberal action, never realizing that true 
liberalism is the one and only effective method of com- 
bating communism. 

The young men with high social ideals have upon 
their shoulders the responsibility of broadening the 
minds of such people. They cannot do it just by 
fighting them. 

There is nothing timid, cowardly, evasive, in 
starting where people are and in going along slowly 
with them until they can be brought to a better posi- 
tion. The obvious danger is that when such ministers 
face the anger of the standpatters they may surrender 
to them. 

We should fail in frankness if we did not say that 
these are perilous times for young theological students 
who write as this young man writes. In many Uni- 
versalist churches there are people who think that 
bomb-throwers are just around the corner. There is a 
fear that our theological schools are honeycombed 
with radicalism. There is a well-planned movement 
to get rid of what such folks call the reds in the min- 
istry. It is a silly, ignorant movement, but it has 
some strength. We have not the slightest doubt but 
that in publishing this young man’s article we have 
closed doors to him. But we glory in his vision and 
his courage. We are Universalist, and believe that 
truth, sanity, justice, mercy, will win over falsehood, 
prejudice, injustice and cruelty. We hold our belief 
because of our faith that there is a God and that He 
has to serve Him the young men who would rather die 
than “‘come around.” 

* * 


TO EXPEDITE BUSINESS AND SERVE TRUTH 


HE Rev. Max A. Kapp of Rochester, N. Y., has 
written a letter to The Christian Leader pointing 
out the importance of drafting resolutions and 

recommendations to be submitted to the General 
Convention well in advance and of publishing them 
for study. This is a timely suggestion. 

We propose also that provision be made for 
study of the different groups of resolutions submitted, 
by people especially interested in them and especially 
qualified to pass on them, that some authority be em- 
powered to combine resolutions dealing with the same 
subject and that provision be made for the orderly 
presentation to the convention of the resolutions, of 
the steps taken concerning them and the views of 
those who have studied them in advance. 

For the quick and fair transaction of business 
at the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, new rules of procedure are in operation. 
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Invited this year to co-operate with the competent 
staff of The Christian Register in reporting the meeting, 
we observed with care the operation of the rules 
throughout the day. We have no hesitancy in saying 
that many other church bodies, including our own, had 
better secure copies of a document called Manual of 
Procedure for the Business Committee, and see whether 
or not it will be wise to adopt similar rules. Equally 
important to study is a twelve-page pamphlet called 
Resolutions for Discussion 1939, A. U. A. 

As Mr. Kapp points out, we do not have time at 
conventions fully to grasp the significance of some of 
the important matters that come up for discussion. 
So intricate are some of the matters that are proposed 
to delegates for action, that after consideration in 
advance with the help of specialists, it has been found 
by the Unitarians that those favoring action have 
asked to have it postponed for further study, or asked 
to have clauses inserted in resolutions that make the 
action proposed practical and workable. 

The resolutions printed in advance for the A. U. A. 
were classified under three heads—international re- 
lations, problems in democracy, denominational af- 
fairs. For each group a round table meeting open to 
everybody is announced in the pamphlet sent out, to 
be held the day before the meeting of the A. U. A., 
with hall, hour and leader specified. The name of the 
proposer is given and under some of the resolutions 
there is printed a footnote giving the opinion about it 
of the department of the A. U. A. which deals with 
similar matters. The Department of Social Relations 
affirms one resolution, or, in co-operation with the 
business committee, amends another one. So it may 
be or may not be with the other resolutions. When 
resolutions are brought into the convention the chair- 
man of the business committee may move to adopt, or 
may state that the business committee disapproves, 
or may say that it is submitted without either approval 
or disapproval. 

Even in matters where sentiment is almost evenly 
divided and where feeling runs deep it has been found 
that round table groups have come to the conclusion 
that the whole matter had better go over to be in- 
vestigated further. 

The Unitarians for their recent meeting had the 
services of an almost ideal moderator, Sanford Bates, 
wise, experienced, cool, witty, fair, and fully informed 
upon the rules. They had also the services of a business 
committee of which Frederic H. Fay is chairman 
and on which appear names familiar to all Univer- 
salists, like Fritchman, Fletcher, and David Rhys 
Williams. Paraphrasing an old and hardly respectful 
proverb, we say that they have set a liberal to tone 
down a liberal—they have used apostles of free speech 
to clamp down on foolish and needless debate in a 
crowded convention. 

The work of Frederic H. Fay is an inspiring illus- 
tration of what clear-headed able men can do in ad- 
vance to prepare for a convention, and can do at the 
convention to insure intelligent consideration of 
matters coming up. The Manual of Procedure for the 
Business Committee, which is put out by the com- 
mittee itself, is largely his work. It will be consulted 
by many other church groups and by many groups 
that are not a part of churches. The time schedule, 


so often ignored, is seen to be of vast importance. So 
many weeks before a convention these things are to be 
done, so many days before those other things. 

Each convention, of course, adopts its own rules, 
but the business committee suggests rules, publishes 
them and puts them in the hands of delegates. At the 
recent session speakers could have only three minutes 
upon any one resolution, speak only once, and the 
time for consideration of any resolution was limited 
to twelve minutes. It was interesting to see how much 
a competent person could say in three minutes. 

* * 


AS HIS SUPERINTENDENT SEES HIM 


N transmitting news of the retirement of Bruce 
Swift from the pastorate of the Buffalo church, 
Doctor Leining writes: “His has been a noble 

pastorate. He has brought our church to a position 
of prominence in the city by true service. He has 
been an honored and useful officer of the Council of 
Churches. He is now president of the board of trustees 
of the Theological School in St. Lawrence University 
and a trustee of the New York State Universalist 
Convention.”” Any man in the ministry might well 
feel proud to have the man in charge of all the work of 
a state, and who knows best, write in this way about 
the pastor of an important church. 

Doctor Swift retires with the gratitude and ap- 
preciation of a great company of people who do not 
know him intimately. For in a religious organization 
more than in any other each shares in the gain and 
loss, the praise and blame, the worth and worthlessness, 
of all. Doctor Swift has done well. 

*  * 


DR. CUMMINS AT MALDEN 


N his sermon at the installation of the Rev. Douglas 
Frazier of Malden, Dr. Robert Cummins ex- 
pressed clearly and concisely three simple truths. 

If standing committees, ministers and people gen- 
erally understood and accepted them there would be 
better team work in churches. 

One was the truth that there is no religion except 
in the hearts of men. It is individual or it is nothing. 
It is the relationship that exists between John Doe, 
Richard Roe and everybody else as individuals in the 
presence of their God. It is the tie that binds them to 
God and the sense of the presence of God in their 
lives. Therefore, the culture of souls is the supreme 
task of churches. Neglect this and nothing else counts. 

But souls cannot be cultured in isolation. Man 
cannot grow in grace by himself. There are ties which 
bind him to his fellows and hard tasks to be performed 
in union with his fellows. If he does not learn to live 
with others he has not learned to live. A second great 
task of the church is to teach its members to discharge 
social duties and obligations, be good citizens, good 
church members, good members of the whole family 
of men. These deacons who think that every minister 
is unsound who mentions the social gospel have not 
the slightest notion of what the gospel is. The con- 
tribution which individuals make to a better world 
amounts to little if they are not right themselves, but 
they cannot possibly be right themselves and not have 
thought for,the other fellow. 
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The third great task of the church is to toil and 
organize for excellence. Doctor Cummins did not 
have time to enlarge upon this, but he had a great 
idea. Love of God is great, love of men is great, but 
love of God and love of men are great only when they 
are lifted above the mediocre. The ordinary is not 
enough. Our thoughts must be the highest of which 
we can make ourselves capable—our deeds as church- 
men, as citizens, as what not, must be full of intelli- 
gence, passion, endeavor of the highest kind. Churches 
must not be drab, colorless, petty institutions, but 
excellent institutions. The task of the minister and of 
the church member is to make them just that. 

The General Superintendent must not be held 
responsible for our reporting. His words were better 
words. But the three great thoughts that we have 
here set down were in the sermon and, in our judg- 
ment, he never preached with more power. 

* * 


SUCH A DIFFERENCE 


HERE is such a difference between a meeting or 
service carefully arranged and one thrown to- 
gether in a haphazard way that one would think 

that people in charge of meetings always would use 
intelligence and care. 

Too much speaking, singing, praying or debating, 
prolonging meetings, putting additional people on be- 
cause “really they ought to be asked,” are fatal to the 
success of meetings even if participants are able. 

We have had these truths impressed upon us anew 
by two meetings, an ordination and an installation, 
where simple rules of success were not violated, where 
too many did not take part, where speakers stuck to 
the subject and kept within the allotted time, and 
where people went away happy and refreshed. The 
greatest virtue in speakers is not brevity and the test 
of success in meetings is not the time spent at them, 
but these are important considerations. 

We want to accomplish important things by 
holding meetings. The success of vital enterprises 
may hinge upon their success. Then why ruin them? 
The successful cook is careful about putting too much 
soda into the biscuits or leaving them in the oven too 
long. Let organizers of meetings try to show the com- 


mon sense of cooks. 
* * 


THE JOURNAL OF LIBERAL RELIGION 


E shall examine with more care at another 
\V \V time the work of those engaged in producing 
The Journal of Inberal Religion. Here we 
wish to say that Number 1 of Volume I has appeared. 
It is edited by James Luther Adams, who has as asso- 
ciate editors R. Lester Mondale and Hugh Stevenson 
Tigner. Editorial matter should be sent to 5701 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Subscriptions and busi- 
ness communications should go to the Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Union and Eighth Streets, New Bedford, 
Mass. The subscription price is $1.00 per year. 

The mission of the journal is ‘‘to encourage crea- 
tive, scholarly writing by Unitarians and Universal- 
ists.” The sponsors of the undertaking are the Mead- 
ville Theological School and the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. : 

In the first number, Frederick May Eliot writes 


on “Emerson and the Preacher.”’ It is his address at 
the centennial of the Harvard Divinity School. 
William Adams Brown writes on “Ecumenicity and 
Liberalism,” Karl Beth on “Institution and Spirit,” and 
E. Parl Welch on ‘Phenomenology and the Doctrine 
of Man.’ There are book reviews by Charles E. 
Lyttle, Edward W. Ohrenstein and Charles E. 
Snyder. In ‘Policy and Prospectus’ the editor 
writes: 


The world has not moved as liberals have hoped and 
expected it would move. Fifty years ago, even twenty- 
five years ago, we had a sense of manifest destiny. We 
felt we were the advance wave of a swelling tide that 
would roll mightier and mightier until it should cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea. We confidently 
claimed the future for our own. But in these latter 
times the tide has failed to support us; indeed, it has 
noticeably receded, leaving us we know not in exactly 
what predicament. Whether for good or ill, in truth or 
in error, the fact stubbornly stands that history has 
turned in a direction which is not ours. 

This is true for liberalism taken in any of its proy- 
inces, but in no case is it more evident than in the prov- 
ince of religion. Within the last decade it has become 
obvious that religious liberalism has passed from proph- 
ecy to apology, from a position of prestige to one of 
relegation, from the center of attention to a status that 
borders on unsplendid isolation. New and strange 
voices, some of them coming from the depths of the 
half-forgotten past, have been heard to speak with 
astonishing authority. Thomas Aquinas has been ac- 
claimed by many as the voice of eternal truth. Soren 
Kierkegaard, unheeded for nearly a hundred years, 
suddenly enlists disciples. The pronouncements of Karl 
Barth are listened to around the world. Greek Ortho- 
doxy, which the West first gave attention to when the 
Russian Revolution destroyed it, has arisen in Paris. 

What are we to make of these developments? 
What is their significance? What is our position with 
regard to them? Where does liberalism stand in the 
contemporary world of religion? It is evident that we 
have here some new factors to take into consideration, 
that we are pressed to resurvey our surroundings and 
to re-examine ourselves in relation to these surroundings. 


We are glad to welcome this scholarly journal 
and ask Universalists to support it. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Doctor Brummitt’s secretary tells in The North- 
western Christian Advocate how she received letters 
that read, “Please publish our editor’s picture while 
he is away.” And always she wrote back: ‘‘We don’t 
dare. He would fire us when he gets home.” “But 
this time,” she writes, “‘he will not chide us. He isn’t 
coming back. He knows it is our great love for him 
which compels us.” 


One blessing of a coal strike is education of people 
generally in the right of the nation to take over the 
mines and to run them if industrial conflict imperils 
the public safety, health and convenience. 


The editorial, “Voices of .Hate and Our Duty,” 
which appeared in the March 18 number of The 
Christian Leader, was reprinted in the April issue of the 
Protestant Digest. 
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T was a triumphant hymn with which the one 
hundred and fourteenth annual meeting of the 
A. U. A. closed. It rose in mighty chorus from 
eight hundred or perhaps a thousand people at the 
close of a long, hard day of attentive listening and 
serious discussion. They did not wilt under the strain, 
for the meeting, unlike so many, had not run down. It 
had come to a mighty climax in the address of the 
president, Frederick May Eliot. 
They sang: 


“Creation’s Lord, we give thee thanks 
That this thy world is incomplete, 
That battle calls our marshaled ranks 
That work awaits our hands and feet.” 


The A. U. A. had a perfect day for its meeting— 
cool enough, warm enough, with the sun high in the 
heavens. The sun seemed to be sailing high in the 
heavens of the church also. It was a day of encourag- 
ing reports, clear, interesting addresses, occasional 
dramatic episodes, and a powerful extempore address 
at the end which carried a statement of concrete things 
fully to justify the theme, ‘‘I am proud to be a Uni- 
tarian.~” 

For many years there were no new churches. 
This year there were three organized from the ground 
up and three new churches taken in by affiliation. Last 
year the Unitarian churches and Unitarian people 
raised $37,000, this year $57,000. For years the weak- 
ness of organized Unitarianism was in promotion. 
“Tt had an Al product,” as Dr. Eliot put it, “but no 
salesmanship.” This year the A. U. A. is working 
under a reorganization. Measures went through the 
board of directors, a kind of Unitarian Senate cham- 
ber, and created a “Division of Promotion” in which 
work by radio is being emphasized. 

So with the handling of resolutions. 
business of greetings and messages. 
There was life. There was action. 

The Unitarians have taken from the shoulders of 
the president the task of presiding at business sessions 
and permitted the General Conference to elect for 
them a moderator. Hon. Sanford Bates, the mod- 
erator, was in the chair. Cool, able, fair, with a sense 
of humor and ability to enforce the rules, he contrib- 
uted greatly to the dispatch of business and to the 
fine spirit of the delegates. The rules of procedure 
adopted at the beginning of the session worked ad- 
mirably. Frederic H. Fay, chairman of the Business 
Committee, deserved the high tribute paid him by the 
moderator for his continual service of headquarters 
during the year and his able presentation of resolu- 
tions to the meeting. The convention spontaneously 
thanked the president, the moderator and the chair- 
man of the Business Committee at the close of the day. 

Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark of Grafton, Mass., 
conducted the opening devotional service and read 
extracts from a sermon of William Ellery Channing 


So with the 
The thing moved. 


and passages from the first epistle of John. Frank H. 
Burt, official reporter of the A. U. A. from 1902 to 1938, 
was replaced by three secretaries from headquarters. 
He was thanked publicly and made a_ brief speech. 
Messages were read from the General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches of Great 
Britain, and Unitarian churches of Czechoslovakia, 
Auckland, New Zealand, and the Independent Church 
of the Philippines. 

Especially moving was the message signed Wait- 
still and Martha Sharp, dated Prague, and closing 
with the Czechoslovakian words meaning ““Truth will 
prevail.” 


Reports 


Dr. Eliot read the report of the Board of Direc- 
tors. It dealt with meetings held, the reception to the 
new General Superintendent of the Universalist 
General Convention, new appointments of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, the new division of 
promotion combining other agencies, including the 
Beacon Press, a dismissal wage and pension plan for 
the headquarters workers, and the work of the De- 
partment of Unitarian Extension Church Maintenance, 
of which Rev. Charles E. Snyder, Litt. D., of Daven- 
port, Iowa, is chairman. The new churches reported 
were those at Miami, Florida, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
and Grosse Point, Mich. The new churches affiliated 
are Masaryk Memorial Center, Chicago, composed of 
people of Czech descent, the Christian Temple of 
Schenectady, N. Y., and the Universalist Church of 
Riverside, Calif., which has become Universalist- 
Unitarian and joined the Association. 

The report dealt with the net increase in the sub- 
scriptions to The Christian Register during the past 
year, and with the plan that originated in Dallas, 
Texas, for the church to provide The Christian Register 
for every family of the church. It described the Joint 
Commission set up for relief in Czechoslovakia with 
the American Friends Service Committee and the 
American Commission for Relief in Czechoslovakia. 
It reported that over eleven thousand dollars of the 
twenty thousand asked of the Unitarian churches 
had been subscribed. It described in detail the work 
of the special commission on radio forums and em- 
phasized the opportunity for wider use of the radio in 
promoting knowledge of Unitarian principles and 
beliefs. 

For hurricane relief $11,151.22 was contributed 
and for Czechoslovakia $11,141.20 thus far. Head- 
quarters officials, the report stated, visited 266. 
churches during the past year, and at least one officer 
attended all regional and most district conferences. 

Differing slightly from the figures of the presi- 
dent, those of the treasurer, Parker E. Marean, were 
given with a not too rosy setting. He showed a drop 
of $5,900 in contributions from churches, affiliated or- 
ganizations, individuals, the Sunday School Society 
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and miscellaneous sources. The total was $50,470.38. 
He did not bring out the fact of great efforts made by 
Unitarians for disaster and war relief. He reported 
$41,029.53 from bequests. A payment, $31,297.16, 
from the estate of Mrs. Charlotte R. Smith of Yon- 
kers, N. Y., brought the total of this generous legacy 
to $93,845. He reported an addition of $9,954.59 to 
the Permanent Fund of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society. Budget appropriations for the year were 
$201,450, of which $50,779 was for aid to churches and 
$21,761.80 was for the Religious Education Depart- 
ment. Administration cost $22,131; publications 
$16,154.50; Headquarters $10,798.20; social relations 
$9,165; foreign relations $5,970, general denomina- 
tional work $12,000, and extension $8,221. 

At the meeting a year ago an appeal was made for 
an unrestricted fund to be at the disposal of the presi- 
dent of the association. A generous individual came 
to the treasurer with $3,000. Even the president does 
not know the name of this person, said Mr. Marean, 
as he told of the good done by such aservice. The rate 
of income from funds was .03952 percent, as compared 
with .04829 percent a year ago. ‘‘We balanced our 
budget,” he said, “‘by using our reserve fund created 
by the sale of real estate. We must face the fact that 
either we must have greater support from the living or 
reduced budgets in the future.” 

Amendments to the by-laws announced a year 
ago were ratified. They provided that the Board of 
Directors shall choose from its own number a chair- 
man, that five directors instead of nine must be minis- 
ters, to be chosen for five years instead of three, that 
resolutions to be considered at the annual meeting 
must be sent to the business committee twenty-eight 
days instead of fourteen days before the meeting, and 
that vacancies in program and business committees 
may be filled by the committee in which the vacancy 
occurs until the next General Conference. 

Mr. Fay gave notice of a new amendment to the 
by-laws providing that resolutions must be sent to the 
Business Committee forty-two days before the meet- 
ing instead of twenty-eight. 

Dr. Ernest Caldecott of Los Angeles, Calif., gave 
notice of an amendment providing for representation 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice upon 
the board of the Association by one director. 

Instead of leaving resolutions passed at the 
113th session to slumber undisturbed, the chairman of 
the Business Committee reported to the 114th ses- 
sion what had been done about them. In substance 
he said that the Department of Social Relations 
realized that though its work of education had been 
persistent, it was inadequate. A special committee 
had been appointed to study the realignment of all 
educational work. 

Five other resolutions dealing with the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations had been obeyed in spirit 
even where changing conditions made full compliance 
impossible. Individual cases of German refugees 
had been helped. 

Three of the resolutions dealt with the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry. The Association had estab- 
lished two fellowships at $1,200 for apprenticeship in 
churches. The student work in colleges and other 
centers had been pushed. The department had co- 
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operated in the field of religious education. Mr. Fay 
called attention to detailed reports of work done by the 
departments in compliance with the will of last year’s 
meeting. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions of greeting were ordered sent to all 
the organizations and persons from whom messages 
had been received, to the Universalist General Con- 
vention, the Independent Church of the Philippine 
Islands, and to new churches. A cablegram from 
Mr. Sharp especially urged messages of warm thanks 
to agencies and people who were giving him strong 
support and help, including Rev. Mortimer Rowe of 
the British General Assembly, Rev. E. Rosalind Lee, 
secretary of the International Union of Liberal Chris- 
tian Women, Miss Margaret Stevenson of the British 
Women’s League, Malcolm Davis of the Carnegie 
Foundation, and to the U. S. Consul General. 

The resolutions dealing with denominational 
affairs, problems in democracy and international re- 
lations had been printed and were in the hands of 
delegates. The day before the meeting there had been 
round table discussion upon them and action taken 
had been reported to the Business Committee. Mr. 
Fay in reporting them explained this action and either 
moved or did not move adoption. 

The resolution upon Dr. George F. Patterson, who 
is retiring from his position as a national officer after 
nineteen years of ‘faithful service,’’ was passed unani- 
mously. It was offered by Rev. Leslie T. Pennington. 
Dr. Patterson has become pastor of the church at 
Tulsa, Okla., and Regional Director of the Association 
for the Southwest. 

One sturdy independent spoke and voted against 
the resolution upon closer co-operation between the 
Department of the Ministry and the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union. He was Amos R. Little of Boston, a 
member of the Arlington Street Church. 

A resolution thanking the directors for prompt 
action in the hurricane disaster, submitted by the 
Department of Church Extension, was passed unani- 
mously. The same action was taken with a resolu- 
tion on Czechoslovakia. It praised action taken in 
sending Dr. Robert C. Dexter to survey conditions 
there and in sending a mission to help. 

There was one ‘“‘no’’ recorded also against a reso- 
lution offered by the Department of Unitarian Ex- 
tension authorizing the directors to survey the methods 
of investment of the funds of churches which are willing 
to participate. 

Also passed unanimously were the resolutions 
“for a unified campaign for broadcasting our message”’ 
and making better known the work of the Department 
of Extension. That for the establishment of “‘social 
action”’ committees in every church brought out one or 
two “nos.” It was submitted by Rev. Thaddeus B. 
Clark and was passed with practical unanimity. 

The resolution for reorganization and economy 
submitted by the business committee had been the 
basis of earnest discussion in a round table and the 
business committee decided not to report it. It had to 
be called for by three-fourths of the delegates present, 
and they took no action. 

Under “problems of democracy”’ the resolution of 
Miss Frances Hayward of Boston dealing with juvenile 
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delinquency was not acted upon. Asa result of round 
table discussion a commission had been appointed to 
report to the General Conference at San Francisco. 

A resolution of the First Church of Cambridge 
urging churches to help in getting passports, employ- 
ment and homes for German refugees was strongly en- 
dorsed. 

The resolution to extend provisions of the Social 
Security Act to employees of religious organizations was 
withdrawn by the business committee upon vote of a 
round table. 

Wm. C. Lee of Washington had offered a resolu- 
tion favoring “proportional representation as a means 
of strengthening democracy.” Joseph C. Allen op- 
posed it as not dealing with a religious question. Dr. 
Arthur L. Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb., opposed it as 
“tending to weaken and end democracy by making too 
many minority groups.” 

Mrs. Pyle of New York said that all Unitarian 
women in New York were for it, and that it was im- 
portant for good municipal government. Dr. Snow of 
Chicago backed Dr. Weatherly in opposition. How 
could democracy survive a Coughlin bloc, a Bund 
bloc, a left bloc, a right bloc, and a dozen others? 
Mrs. Goldwater of New York and Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson of Chicago spoke in favor of the resolution. 
Upon motion it was laid upon the table for one year 
to be studied. 

The resolutions upon International Relations 
also brought out earnest debate. First came the 
resolution favoring giving power to the President to 
lift the embargo against nations agreeing to peace- 
ful settlement and to impose it against aggressors. 
It was submitted by Jeanne Deland Kimball of Ded- 
ham, Mass., and revised by the business committee. 
It was submitted without a motion either to adopt or 
to reject. Larry S. Davidow of Detroit and Dr. John 
H. Lathrop of Brooklyn took part in the discussion, 
Dr. Lathrop in opposition. He said the peace forces 
were divided about it. It was tabled on motion by 
Mr. Williston. 

A resolution of William Stuart Howe of Somer- 
ville was as follows: 

Whereas the Japanese government by its invasion of China has 
broken the nine-power treaty of which it and the United States 
government were joint signatories, and of which the United States 
government was originator and sponsor, and 

Whereas the Japanese invasion is being conducted not only with 
complete disregard of international law but also with wholesale 
slaughter of helpless civilians, and with the evident determination 
to erush democracy in China, and 

Whereas Japanese fighting strength is being very largely main- 
tained by American exports of materials essential to war, such as 
oil, scrap iron and machinery, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the 114th Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association call upon the American govern- 
ment to take prompt means to stop this flow of war material to 
the end that our country may no longer contribute to the success 
of Japanese aggression. 

It brought out a fine debate. Mr. Howe said a 
penel had discussed it and only one vote had been cast 
against it. ‘Events are all the arguments we need,” 
he declared. Dr. Weatherly, Rev. H. G. Ives, Mr. 
Steven, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, Rev. David Rhys 
Williams all took part. When Mr. Gittermee opposed 
it as not dealing with a religious matter Mr. Williams 


said it was deeply religious, or ‘I do not know what 
religion is.’”’ A motion to table was lost and the reso- 
lution passed by a large majority. 

Number 26, recommending that all churches study 
the Streit plan of “‘World Federal Union,” offered by 
Rey. A. Powell Davies of Summit, N. J., and affirmed 
by the Department of Social Relations, was submitted 
without motion. Dr. Reccord denounced it as “fan- 
tastic and illusory.”’ He offered a substitute for study 
of all measures making for world peace, which was 
voted down and then the resolution was passed. Mr. 
Davies, Rev. Clara Cook Helvie, Rev. Howard Lee 
Brooks, Mr. Williston of Dorchester, Dr. Norman D. 
Fletcher and Rev. John G. MacKinnon took part in 
the discussion. Replying to the charge that the plan 
was fantastic Mr. Brooks said, “It is no more fantastic 
than the Fatherhood of God.” Tension was relaxed 
when a lady in the balcony arose and opposed the 
resolution for its statement that there is no longer 
justification for “property” only to discover that the 
word in the resolution was “poverty.” 

One rather sharp reprimand was administered by 
the moderator when he said, ““To debate a question 
under the guise of a point of order is as much out of 
order as any violation of the rules.’”’ A request for 
unanimous consent to present a new resolution met 
with a thunderous no. 

Larry Davidow of Detroit offered a resolution 
condemning proposed action by Congress to establish 
permanent places of detention for aliens unable to secure 
passports to return. It read: ““Whereas such practices 
would in fact be the forerunners of concentration 
camps in the United States and the number of such 
aliens is small and such camps are not in the spirit of 
American democracy. Resolved that we deplore and 
condemn such pending legislation.” As it required a 
three-fourths vote to bring the resolution up, it failed. 
On its merits it was not considered. 


Afternoon Session 


Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, Mass., 
conducted the devotional service which was combined 
with the welcome to the ministers. Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington of Cambridge, Mass., made the address of 
welcome. ‘No higher trust,” he said, “can be imposed 
on any man than to make him a parish minister. 
Nothing human is foreign to him. He will have 
opportunities opening up that he is not capable of 
fulfilling. He will be praised for that which is not 
praiseworthy and blamed for that for which he is not 
to blame. He must be devoted to the welfare of all. 
The church does not belong to him, nor to the people, 
individually or collectively, but to the sacred torch of 
life—the living and the dead.” 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Regional Vice Presidents (one year): Merton 
G. L. Bailey, Augusta, Me.; C. Arthur Bruce, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Dr. Lionel H. Duschak, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Dr. Emmett Fayen, Cincinnati, Ohio; James P. Hart, 
Fall River, Mass.; Charles E. Russell, Ottawa, Canada; 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Charles 
A. Wing, Denver, Colo. 

Directors (three years): Rev. E. Burdette Backus, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss Sara Comins, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Larry S. Davidow, Detroit, Mich.; Edward P. 
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Furber, Watertown, Mass.; Mrs. Chester M. Law- 
rence, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. O. G. Strong, Cleveland, 
Ohio; (one year) Alfred F. Whitman, Cambridge, 
- Mass. (representing all societies and agencies of pri- 
mary interest to the Association or its constituent 
members, which are dedicated to the social expression 
of religion); Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, Ill. (rep- 
resenting all schools, colleges, and other educational 
agencies of primary interest to the Association or its 
constituent members); Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (representing the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union); Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, Mass. (rep- 
resenting the General Alliance of Unitarian Women); 
Frederic H. Fay, Boston, Mass. (representing the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League); Roland B. Greeley, 
Winchester, Mass. (representing the Young People’s 
Religious Union). 

A most interesting and impressive incident was 
the introduction of Mrs. Capek, wife of the Unitarian 
minister in Prague. “I am grateful for the privilege 
of standing here,” she said, “after fourteen years 
away. I enjoy the spiritual uplift. I bring the greet- 
ings of the church in Prague and of the Patriarch. 
For eighteen years you have given material and 
spiritual help. I thank you for the noble work now 
being done by Mr. and Mrs. Sharp. Their work 
means much more than relief, but relief is needed. 
They are realistic preachers of brotherhood. They 
reassure a people who have lost faith. Remember no 
sacrifice on your part has been in vain. Masaryk 
gave us the slogan ‘Jesus not Caesar.’ We hope that 
the Czech nation under this banner will win 
again.” 

Rev. Charles M. Wright, of England, exchanging 
with Rev. Dan H. Fenn of Chestnut Hill, spoke 
effectively. 

Dr. Robert Cummins spoke for Universalists, as 
follows: ‘“There may be a great many differences be- 
tween Unitarians and Universalists, but I never have 
been able to find them out. I come as a convert and 
I am entrusted after only fourteen years with a posi- 
tion of high responsibility. I am working side by side 
with your great and beloved president, Frederick May 
Eliot. We have brought fraternal greetings back and 
forth for many years. Somehow when I think of it I 
recall the life that Mrs. Cummins and I had in Siam. 
Camping, we always heard the chattering of monkeys 
after we had gone to bed. They enjoyed the campfire. 
We could see their little figures gathered around it for 
the warmth. As the embers died out they got closer 
and closer. I don’t believe that they had in them 
whatever it takes to put wood on the fires and to keep 
them burning.’”’ He stopped there. The audience, 
silent a moment, burst into laughter and applause. 
The moderator said, “I don’t know whether we had 
better attempt to apply these remarks on evolution 
or not.” 

Dr. Eliot asked that greetings be sent to Mrs. 
Wm. Channing Gannett of Rochester. He called to 
her feet for a moment a daughter of Rev. Jasper 
Douthit. 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman reported for the Uni- 
tarian Youth Program, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington for 
the Department of the Ministry, and Dr. Emmett 
Fayen for the Department of Foreign Relations. . 


The final report of the Committee on Credentials 
was made by Rev. John MacKinnon as follows: 
Total number of delegates, 955. Life members, 114. 
Ministers, 186. Lay members, 503. Alliance, 115. 
Y. P. R. U., fourteen. Laymen’s League, twenty- 
three. 


Dr. Eliot’s Address 


Then came the address of the president of the 
Association. We report it, not with stenographic ac- 
curacy, but in substance and on the basis of memory 
and our longhand notes. Dr. Eliot said in part: 

“What I have to say to you may not be intrinsi- 
cally important. It is important only as it leads up to 
the collection. The business committee had courage 
in putting the collection last on a day as crowded as 
this has to be. 

“During the past year I have been proud many 
times that I am a Unitarian. 

“Tt is a proper cause of pride to think about the 
way in which the Unitarian churches of New England 
met the ruin and suffering caused by the tropical 
hurricane. Those at headquarters who saw it in 
many places and at close range never will forget the 
experience. We tried to move promptly and to go 
where needed with sympathy and help. But we had 
no idea that our churches could act with such de- 
votion and courage. I refer now not so much to re- 
lief measures taken and to money given for aid, al- 
though these were noteworthy, but I refer to the 
reaction of the people themselves who were in the 
heart of the disaster. What the old Unitarian church 
of Northfield, Mass., that dates from 1718, accom- 
plished is typical. Over and over again our churches, 
many of them ancient churches and badly damaged, 
discovered that the flame of loyalty had not flickered 
out but that under the impact of disaster it burned 
again clear and strong. 

“Word came at the same time of what had 
happened to our friends in Czechoslovakia. Our 
directors mobilized every resource. They felt that here 
was an opportunity for great service. Every press re- 
port since has told of the deepening tragedy, but as the 
news reached us, you and I were proud to think that 
we had, at the very center of the need and suffering, 
two of our own to represent us and to give our 
help. 

“T was proud that I was a Unitarian when the 
treasurer came to me and told me that the gifts of our 
churches and individuals had reached $57,000 the 
past year as compared with $37,000 the year before. 
Admitting the fact of the special appeal of the great 
disasters, one is justified in asking if the day of re- 
newed generosity on the part of Unitarians is not 
here. If I am right, this is a new day of hope. The 
deep desire of our fathers to give is coming back. We 
are moving on to a new day like the old days of gener- 
ous support of our common cause. 

“T have been proud of the unity among all our 
organizations. I mean not only the Alliance, the Y. P. 
R. U., the League, the Ministerial Union, but The 
Christian Register, the Pension Fund, the Theological 
Schools and all the societies that represent our cause. 
Gradually the barriers that have separated these dif- 
ferent agencies are coming down, not formally but 
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effectively. I can mention only what the Alliance has 
done to make possible our work through the radio, that 
of the Young People’s Religious Union in relation to 
the Unitarian Youth Program and the help of the 
Ministerial Union in the work of extension and 
promotion. 

“T am proud as I take up the new Journal of 
Religion just launched. It is something to arouse 
the interest of all ministers, but also it ought to be of 
interest to all thoughtful laymen. One of the things 
most strongly emphasized by the Commission of Ap- 
praisal was the creation of such a journal. Here we 
have it, produced at only one dollar a year. It must 
have our support. 

“T should like now to state briefly the major lines 
of policy to which I feel pledged. First there is the 
question of the ministry of our free churches. There 
is nothing more important than providing the right 
kind of ministerial service. Mr. Pennington, in his 
report, spoke of salaries. They are too low. They 
must be brought up. He referred to pensions. We 
must provide a pension reasonably adequate for those 
who have retired. 

“There is another matter even more basic. I 
refer to the status of the minister in his own parish. 
I was horrified to discover how in some places he was 
regarded and treated. There are parishes which look 
upon their minister simply as a hired man. He is not 
a hireling. He does not work just for the pay that 
he receives. That is an incidental thing. We must 
make this plain, brutally plain, to some Unitarian 
churches. I am not giving names but I am not afraid 
to give names, and I shall give names if compelled to 
do so. The church does not belong only to those in 
control. It belongs to the fellowship, to the great 
company of the living and the dead, and to the ideals 
and the hopes that make it a church. 

“Second, I am committed to church extension. 

“There was one new church last year. There are 
three this year and three more affiliated. We propose 
not only to establish new churches as fast as it is wise, 
but we propose to stand by them. This does not 
mean forever. It means that we shall put money into 
such projects in the initial stages and withdraw as 
they develop strength. Five years ought to be long 
enough. 

“We believe that by our policies we have pauper- 
ized churches. Some churches always will have to be 
missionary churches. Some of our finest work is done 
by them. I do not mean them when I say that I am 
committed to withdrawing help from churches that 
develop no strength. People say that, if we withdraw 
help, such churches will die. They have no right to 
continue to exist if they interfere with our extension 
program. I give you fair warning that the present 
temper of the directors is against unending support of 
such churches. 

“Third, there is the question of the organization 
itself. I took a year to look around and to study our 
organization. I took a second year for fundamental 
reorganization. For the third and fourth years, you 
must expect to see expressed the major convictions of 
this administration. I do not want your backing in 
advance. I want you to watch the record. Whether 
you like it or not at least you will know what has been 


done and in two years you can express most effectively 
any disapproval. As I see it our great weakness has 
been in promotion. We have hidden our light. We 
have had a number one product but no salesmanship. 
We now have a Division of Promotion. It is more 
than a department. It is a major line of action. In 
it we co-ordinate all our effort to make the world 
know what we are, what we stand for and what we 
have that this world needs. I am convinced that the 
radio is a vitally important agency and must be used 
in a more systematic and intelligent way. It will 
carry our message to thousands who do not know us 
but who need us. 

“Fourth, most important of all policies is that 
of strengthening our spiritual life. For two years 
we have had a Lenten booklet of devotion. It may 
take years to convert some Unitarians to such a de- 
parture. The Lenten booklets so far published illus- 
trate the variety of our religious life. If anyone could 
write a Lenten booklet that would satisfy 100,000 
Unitarians I should think that something vital had 
died in us. When a booklet comes that you think is 
of no use to you, remember that it gives you a chance 
to see what Unitarianism means to someone not cut 
out of the same material and by the pattern that you 
are. 

“Someone has said that Unitarians have no need 
of adult education. Well, friends, Unitarians are 
going to get it whether they want it or not. There is 
nothing that we all need more than ability to appreciate 
the beauty and utility of differences. 

“We are going to San Francisco in August. I hope 
that there will be a trek from the eastern seaboard 
to show the west coast that it has no monopoly of 
great feeling for the church. We are to preach at the 
New York World’s Fair. What does all this mean? 
What is the new word? What is the theme for the 
year? 

“I believe that the lines of the new picture in 
the world have begun to emerge. We see it more 
clearly. It isa genuine world wide religious fellowship. 
What the world needs is a fellowship of people of the 
free spirit who have courage to lay down the conditions 
of liberty and tolerance under which such a fellowship 
alone is possible. I believe I see advance. Dr. 
Cummins spoke of our friendly gestures and friendly 
greetings that go on year after year. I wasn’t at all 
sure that his speech did not carry the implication that 
we are all monkeys. Have we got in us what it takes to 
build up a united liberal church? I hope that Uni- 
tarians may have. In Czechoslovakia we are tied up 
with the Friends. On Beacon Street we work hand 
in hand with Universalists. I should like to see a bridge 
between 16 Beacon Street and 25. I should like to see 
them put together. I hope that no false allegiance to 
principles of the past will prevent us from taking part 
in what I think is the next great step. 

“T now appeal to you for $2,000 to put back into 
our budget the money for radio work. The day has 
passed when we can think of ourselves as a private set 
or a country club group. We must carry our message 
to the people.”’ 

The address was listened to with attention 
that never wavered and it was followed by loud ap- 
plause. . ys 
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And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


V—The Universalist General Reform Association 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


PEAKING at the festival dinner of the Universalist 
General Reform Association, Boston, May 30, 
1850, Thomas Starr King said: “It may be ob- 
jected that visionaries are rushing on the car of reform 
toruin. This charge may always lie against the methods 
of reform, but» not against reforms themselves. No 
Christian can say he is satisfied with war, slavery, 
politics, etc. Reform and Christianity can no more 
be dissected than can hardness and weight or surface 
and color.” As early as 1848 E. H. Chapin had 
spoken in much the same way in his lecture on ““The 
Philosophy of Reform,” which was later published in 
book form. Said Chapin of his fellow churchmen and 
other Christians engaged in various reform move- 
ments: “I think that glorious and beneficial results 
will grow out of this mighty agitation. And I am not 
afraid because of the evils that accompany those 
things, for I know that they naturally appear; they 
are the concomitants of every period of reform... . 
The strict conservative says that truth is in danger. 
It is the idlest fear in the world. It plainly indicates 
no intimacy with truth. They who are alarmed lest 
the world should be turned upside down, have but 
little reverence and little faith.” 

This was the mood of both the leaders and the 
majority of Universalists. While they recognized 
the dangers of reform, they also recognized the neces- 
sity of applying Christianity to the social and political 
problems of their day. War, slavery, intemperance, 
treatment of criminals, care and reform of juvenile 
-delinquents—on all of these things our forebears 
brought to bear the principles of their gospel. 

In 1841 a large group of Universalist ministers 
wrote, signed and circulated a protest against slavery, 
‘because slavery denies the eternal distinction between 
a man and property, ranking a human being with a 
material thing.’”’ This was one of the first protests of 
its kind issued by a church body in America. There 
was, of course, much disagreement on the issue of 
slavery in the North; it was an institution which 
touched our people deeply. They could not forget 
that the early Church fathers had condemned the 
holding of men in bondage. Reading Universalist 
papers through this period one finds that little as- 
sociation meetings all over New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania were passing declarations against 
slavery. 

The radical Adin Ballou was not the only one 
who agitated against war and advocated the settle- 
ment of differences by peaceful Christian methods. A 
writer in the New York Christian Messenger, June 6, 
1846, in an article on ‘“Universalists and War’’ said: 
“What do Universalists think of war? This question 
is beginning to be asked by the world and its answer 
will go far to prove the sincerity or hypocrisy of those 
who profess to regard all mankind as brethren. Let it 
be understood that toward war the Universalist sus- 
tains the same position as the Quaker. Let the name 
of Universalism become synonymous with peace, 


one of Christ’s promised blessings. Let not the shal- 
low cry of demagogues about patriotism and glory 
cause us to forget our duty to God.”’ This man saw 
clearly through the propaganda of the period—that 
of the Mexican War. Like many other Universalists, 
he condemned the war. In Burlington and Williston, 
Vt., the Rev. John Gregory was thundering against 
it and the “Slave Power.”’ He, too, based his argu- 
ment on the brotherhood of all the children of God. 
As Universalists, he said: ‘‘We must be the deadly 
opponents of that bloody argument the gallows, the 
unflinching enemies of war, and the eternal foes of 
that damning institution of American slavery... . 
Let us be consistent. If we have an anti-slavery 
gospel, an anti-war gospel, a gospel that forbids all 
wrong, let us begin to practice it instead of sending 
armed men into foreign countries (Mexico) to kill a 
portion of that great family whom we are shortly to 
meet in Heaven. Let us, I say, begin today beating 
our implements of warfare into plowshares and prun- 
ing hooks!”’ It is well for our Church fathers that the 
Mexican War was short-lived, for they were so against 
it that had it dragged out they would assuredly have 
found themselves in the 1847 equivalent of concentra- 
tion camps. 

The organization of the Universalist General 
Reform Association was the result of a vital demo- 
cratic movement. The people brought their religious 
idealism to bear on the great social and moral issues of 
the day. In their regional association meetings they 
developed attitudes and formulated policies on those 
issues. It was a “grass roots’? movement showing 
the strong feeling of the denomination that Univer- 
salism to be real must be expressed in efforts to make 
life better for all kinds and classes of people. The 
matter came to a head in a resolution presented to the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention in 1846 by 
the Rev. C. H. Fay, then of Roxbury. Fay, the father 
of Professor Charles Fay of Tufts College, was the 
first settled minister of our church in Washington, 
D. C. (1878 to 1876.) He deserves to be remembered 
for making the motion which eventually resulted in 
formation of the Reform Association. The resolution, 
which was passed unanimously, called for the forming 
of ‘‘an association to be known as the New England 
Universalist Reform Association,’ and it provided 
for memorializing the other New England Conven- 
tions to this end. The object of the association as 
stated in the resolution was: ‘1, to consider the in- 
fluence of Universalist sentiments in the various 
reform movements of the age; 2, to assume our appro- 
priate position in relation to these reforms; to exert 
our legitimate influence in them and to show in our 
actions the practical conclusion of Universalist prem- 
ises, that he who believes in God’s paternity and in 
the brotherhood of the race cannot in any way coun- 
tenance war, intemperance, slavery, or capital pun- 
ishment, but consistently opposes and strives to abol- 
ish them all.” This was strong language, not mere 
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rhetoric. The proponents meant what they said; 
they were simply putting into formal language the 
policies which they were actively promoting. 

The resolution not only passed the Massachu- 
setts Convention, but was speedily accepted by the 
other New England Conventions, and so the Univer- 
salist General Reform Association came into exist- 
ence. The Universalist Register lists the association 
from 1849 to 1863, stating its purpose as “designed to 
unite all engaged in those reforms of the day in which 
the principles of our faith are employed, so as to bring 
its influence to bear on the improvement and elevation 
of our race.” 

It was a robust organization. It met each year 
in Boston during Anniversary Week in May, and 
brought together the many diverse elements in the 
Universalist Church that were striving with other 
enlightened churchmen of the day to improve the lot 
of mankind. Reports of the meetings show that this 
was not just an overhead organization. Reform clubs 
were, indeed, organized in local churches throughout 
the land that long outlasted the national organization. 
The late Professor H. P. Morrell of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity remembered the active reform club in his home 
church in Calais, Maine. In his youth, said Professor 
Morrell, not only Calais but the surrounding Uni- 
versalist churches had their reform clubs which stimu- 
lated the people on the great questions of the day. 
At the annual meetings members heard great speakers 
discuss the welfare of prisoners and youthful delin- 
quents, denounce the evils of slavery, and advocate a 
warless world. They did not spend all their time lis- 
tening but also engaged in general debates and dis- 
cussions. And, finally, they reported activities in 
their own local fields. Typical of such reports is that 
of the meeting of 1849. There, for example, one finds 
Brother L. C. Brown of Nashua, N. H., telling about 
the activity of the Universalists in his region in re- 
forming the poor-houses of the county so that the 
aged could secure decent treatment, which, as every 
student of history knows, was a much needed work ina 
field then disgracefully neglected. At the same meet- 
ing a member from Maine reported the efforts which 
were being made to establish a reform school for 
boys. 

The Rev. George W. Quinby carried on the work 
of the Reform Association in Maine through the 
columns of his paper, The Gospel Banner. Quinby 
was an ardent advocate of the social application of 
Universalism. He campaigned in season and out 
against capital punishment. He was a lifelong student 
of the relation between poverty and crime, and wrote 
a book on the subject, ““The Gallows, the Prison, and 
the Poorhouse.”” He spoke out courageously in be- 
half of decent treatment for criminals and for social 
conditions which would prevent crime. After Quin- 
by’s death his widow, Cordelia A. Quinby, at one 
time an outstanding president of the Women’s Cen- 
tenary Association, carried on her husband’s work. 
In the seventies she was appointed by Governor 
Dingley an official visitor to the Maine State Insane 
Asylum. As visitor, and later as trustee, Mrs. Quinby 
was instrumental in bringing about several needed 
reforms in the treatment of the insane. 

What later generations called the “social gospel”’ 


Universalists of this period called “practical Chris- 
tianity,’’ and with them it was as practical as it was 
idealistic. And it was courageous! The Universalist 
pulpit was never more vital than during this period, 
for it was supported by the pew. In 1856 the Win- 
chester Association in Massachusetts passed this 
resolution: “Inasmuch as the circumstances of the 
times in which we live, demand of all public bodies a 
verbal expression of their conviction on matters of 
general interest, therefore resolved, that the domain of 
political economy is embodied in the area of moral 
science; and consequently that political sins are but 
infringements of moral right—antagonisms of God’s 
truth. Resolved that it is the Christian pastor’s priv- 
ilege and duty fearlessly to rebuke sin on all proper 
occasions, wherever found, in a manner which shall 
admit of no mistake in any mind as to its practical 
application or design.’”’ The Rockingham Association 
of New Hampshire had passed a similar resolution the 
year before, and the Union Association of Massa- 
chusetts gave its ministers the same backing in 1857, 
recommending that they apply the gospel “to the 
errors, sins, and wrongs of the present time.”’ 

To say that there was no opposition to the Re- 
form Association and the great social ethical applica- 
tion of Universalism of the time would, of course, be 
foolish. There was opposition, and there was opposi- 
tion in Universalist ranks. In 1858, the then venerable 
Thomas Whittemore made sharp editorial criticism 
of the Reform Association. He was worried lest the 
reformers endanger the peace and prosperity of the 
denomination. The very opposition testifies, how- 
ever, to the importance of the movement. The Chris- 
tian Freeman of September 1, 1854, reprinted an article 
called “The Political Clergy’ and signed “‘A Uni- 
versalist Layman,” in which the writer made caustic 
remarks about some Universalist resolutions he had 
read: ‘‘Having been a supporter and believer in the 
doctrine of The Restoration of All Things, and having 
witnessed from my youth up the clergy of that or- 
ganization pursuing a course commendable and scrip- 
tural, rendering unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s, I was 
surprised to see their abandonment of these paths and 
duty and their striking off into the (to them) unex- 
plored grounds of politics, setting themselves up as 
superior to old, long-practicing legislators and states- 
men. Now if the clergy of this order feel bound to re- 
sist the powers that be and fix the flag of treason upon 
the flagstaff of Christian liberality, love and benevo- 
lence, to preach insubordination, resistance, and po- 
litical demagogue-ism, rather than peace and good will 
to men, so be it. Will the people, the thinking intelli- 
gent people, of a religious order that long have and will 
continue to use the reason which God has given them, 
support such preachers? The answer must be ‘No.’ ” 
This good man was not the first, nor the last, to be- 
come so irate as to forget his grammar and his rhetori¢ 
in denouncing preachers that presumed to question 
the status quo. The editor of The Christian Am- 
bassador took up the layman’s challenge, saying: ‘“The 
day is at hand, if not already fully arrived, when the 
public inquiry will not be so much what the abstract 
tenets of a denomination may be, but what are the 
practical bearings of their tenets, and what their 
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fidelity and courage in directing those bearings to the 
positive and active promotion of peace, sobriety, 
righteousness, and freedom on earth.” 

The mood of our people was with the editor of the 
Ambassador rather than with the disgruntled corre- 
spondent. For between 1830 and 1861 the Universal- 
ist Church came nearer to being a fellowship of 
honest and forthright Christian radicals than at any 
time since. In the Universalist Quarterly for July, 
1852, the respected and beloved John G. Adams, 
father of John Coleman Adams, wrote in an article 
on “The Adaptation of the Pulpit to the Time,” 
“Wrongs abounding in our own land claim the most 
searching as well as the most discriminating attention 
of the American pulpit at the present hour.” “It is 
not enough for the preacher to wage war on the vices 
of ancient Judea or Greece or Rome,” said Dr. Adams, 
“but on all these as they are here today.” 

Our General Convention in September, 1855, 
went on record as being utterly opposed to slavery, 


“as a social wrong violating those domestic relations 
instituted by God Himself, as a political wrong de- 
priving a large part of our brethren of their rights as 
citizens, as a moral wrong denying them their rights 
as members of our common humanity.” 

This position was, of course, the result of long and 
widespread agitation on the subject of slavery among 
our people. Prominent among the leaders of the 
period not hitherto mentioned should be recorded the 
names of A. A. Miner in Boston, J. H. Ryder in 
Chicago, and Thomas Starr King in California. In- 
deed, it is generally believed that the influence of King 
kept the state of California in the Union during the 
Civil War. 

“Practical Universalism,” as it was called, was 
the dominant note of the hour, and until the Civil 
War broke out in 1861 our fathers were concerned 
with putting the ideals of their religion into practice. 
The Civil War interrupted this work for more than a 
generation. 


? 


Boy, You'll Come Around! 


Albert C. Niles 


EVERAL weeks ago a group of seven students 
from St. Lawrence University, in Canton, 
New York, went to a neighboring town to con- 
duct a panel discussion at a conference on “The 
Family and Marriage.” We students were from the 
Family Sociology course at the university, and the 
title of our panel was “Youth Looks at Marriage.” 
This article is not about the merits or demerits of the 
conference, but rather it is concerned with the attitude 
of one of the members of the audience. In the ques- 
tion period following the panel this gentleman said 
he too felt the same as we now do when he was young, 
but he changed his ideas. As he sat down he mumbled 
words to the effect that we would change our radical 
viewpoints also. 

A few days later in Canton the Universalist 
ministers of New York state were gathered in one of 
their meetings to discuss the important topic of “The 
Universalist Church and Social Problems.’’ Once 
again in the discussion period similar remarks were 
made to some of my questions about what definite 
action we should take on these social problems. As I 
left one phrase rang in my ears, “Boy, you'll come 
around.” 

My thoughts turned to this seemingly prophetic 
statement to discover just what was meant by it. 
Here I am a theological student, soon to step out into 
church work, hoping to do as good a job as possible in 
helping to bring in the Kingdom of God. Being con- 
fronted by such an attitude, I wondered just how far 
I'll be able to go in my work if I continue to hold some 
of my present ideas. I began to ask what do people 
mean when they say, “Boy, you'll come around.” 
Does it imply that my views are illogical? Does it 
mean I must reinterpret the teachings of Jesus because 
“Christians” don’t want to follow them? Should I 
wink at the wrongs and oppressions in the world to- 
day? Must the secular world be unvisited by my 
“holy” person? Can I ignore racial and _ political 
problems? Will my soul be justified when I say toa 


farmer who is getting less than two cents a quart for 
milk, God will take care of you? Must my sermons 
touch no specific points that might injure the present 
economic system? Are my sympathies with the 
working man too much in line with radical movements 
that seem irreligious? 

But my questions did not stop here, for as yet I 
have received no answers to them from those who 
predict my turn about. Rather, I asked myself more. 
What has happened to the men in our ministry who 
have “‘come around’? From my personal acquaint- 
ances I find that a number of such men hold good 
parishes but do not let social problems concern them, 
too much. They deal with our social and economic ills 
by broad generalities on Sunday mornings, but actual 
cases of alleviating these ills are few. These cases be- 
come sources of elaboration at ministers’ meetings to 
inform the brethren of what is being done in “our 
parish.” I commend these men for whatever action 
they take, I find no fault with the action that they do 
take. What I question is how can they reconcile 
their usual social inactivity with their Universalist 
faith. 

What seems to be the earmark of those who 
have ‘come around”’ is the lack of specific action on 
these problems. The more one comes around the 
broader become his generalities and the less challeng- 
ing becomes his life. They prove that ‘‘he who saveth 
his own life will lose it.” The way of life becomes 
more simple if he doesn’t worry about the slums across 
the tracks. 

Once more I asked myself some questions, this 
time about other men who found themselves opposed 
by those who want no radical change in religious or 
social thought. What has been their lot if they did not 
“come around’? Have they failed, or succeeded, in 
helping to bring in the kingdom? In more barbarous 
times than ours those men who did not follow the 
usual line of thought often found their very lives in 
danger. The early Hebrew prophets were ridiculed 
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and shunned—they didn’t come around. First they 
tortured Jesus and then hung him—he didn’t come 
around. His early followers were used as living 
torches and for meat to feed the lions—they didn’t 
come around. Throughout Christian history we find 
many of those who differed from the position held by 
the established church being persecuted and con- 
demned. The story of our own Church begins with 
the experience of one man who had disagreed with 
those who thought the existing religion was good 
enough. Pr 

Nor are all of these individuals historical. To 
mention just one other whose position was understood 
by all and who, in the face of overwhelming opposition, 
never equivocated on social issues, Prof. H. Philbrook 
Morrell—he never came around. 

Each of these men, ancient or modern, at times 
found his position on social or religious issues chal- 
lenged more than vigorously. Each had to sacrifice 
popularity with those who would stand pat. Some 
sacrificed their very lives instead of coming around. 
They fought for their ideals, for they knew where they 
stood. Such people prove the truth Jesus is said to 
have uttered, “‘He that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 

Where should we be now if these radical individ- 
uals had kept civil tongues in their heads and had not 
questioned the relation of church and social issues? 
Where should we be now if these men as young up- 
starts had listened to their elders who believed in the 
status quo of religion and had come around? I for 
one believe we should still be living in trees. 

Perhaps this question has no place in a religious 
journal, and to some it will surely sound like the im- 
mature utterings of a theological student, but as I 
see the doubtful position of our Church in the world 
today I’m afraid it is still important. Does our 
Church want those of us who are training for the 
ministry to ‘‘come around” and not raise these issues? 
Are we to infer that problems of race, business dis- 
honesty, political corruption, war, social disease, and a 
multitude of other evils are not to be dealt with by 
our Church? Further, are we to assume that the 
Universalist Church cannot unite in one voice against 
these wrongs and attack them by specific action? 
If these things are so, perhaps the Church is no place 
for us. Maybe we don’t understand what ‘‘Love thy 
neighbor’? means and what “Faith without works” 
implies. 

But is there any great need for making martyrs 
of us who feel strongly about these issues? Must we 
assume that even in our own fellowship we have no 
kindred spirits? Shall we have to fight our own battles 
singly and hope posterity may see our works as useful? 
I doubt that martyrdom is necessary. If we follow a 
common sense line of action we can overcome all op- 
position. There are two steps, however, which seem 
inevitable if our liberal religion is to succeed. 

First, we need to combine our liberal forces and 
resources if we are to make any contribution in pro- 
moting the good life in our age. This means standing 
together, backing each other up. Two or three level- 
headed men can do more work than one genius. Of 
course this means sacrifice, it may mean ostracism, 
but what advancement can we make by pussyfooting 


on vital issues? While we sit by working out nice little 
programs which will not pinch anyone’s conscience 
the organized forces of evil continue to destroy the 
good life in their unchallenged way. 

Second, we must stop thinking so exclusively in 
generalities. Broad generalities are necessary, but 
each age must interpret them to fit specific problems. 
For example, we profess our belief in the supreme 
worth of every personality, and specifically this in- 
cludes Tony the Greek, John the colored boy, Abe 
the Jew, Herman the German storm trooper, Mr. 
High Hat the millionaire, yes, and even Pete the 
garbage man. To follow the Christian teachings 
means we must love each one, for each is our neigh- 
bor. This also means giving the men on the picket 
line and the farmers the right to bargain collectively 
for decent living wages. 

From early childhood I’ve had no other religious 
training than Universalism, having been brought up 
in a Universalist minister’s family. I’m not a whacky 
outsider who is fanatically aroused because here is a 
great liberal doctrine which can do much for the world. 
I know there is power in our religion. But, am I to 
continue in the Universalist ministry with the demoral- 
izing refrain of the defeatists dinning in my ears, 
“Boy, you'll come around’’? 

* * * 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Margaret D. Brink 


HE 108d annual meeting of the Illinois Universalist Con- 

vention was held in Urbana, IIl., May 10-138, 1939. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams, president of the Convention, opened 
the sessions on Wednesday evening. Dr. L. Ward Brigham 
conducted the devotionals. Miss Susan Andrews, executive 
director of the G. S.S. A., addressed the assembly on “‘Leadership 
Education.” 

The business session opened on Thursday morning. Reports 
of officers and chairmen of sessional committees were given. The 
outstanding project accomplished within the past year was the 
placing of a permanent pastor in the Woodstock church, and that 
church becoming a federated church, Congregational-Universalist, 
through the efforts of Dr. and Mrs. F. D. Adams. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter gave the principal address during that 
session, speaking on “Czechoslovakia on the Anvil,” and telling 
of his personal experiences in Czechoslovakia working with the 
Unitarian and Quaker Refugee Commissions. He urged Uni- 
versalists to co-operate in every way with those commissions. 

During the sessions of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, an address on “Adult. Religious Education—a Modern 
Imperative,’’ was given by Rev. H. H. Kalas. 

At 7.30 p.m. on Thursday delegates assembled in the church 
auditorium for the regular Convention service. Devotionals 
were conducted by Dr. Clinton L. Scott. The Rev. O. G. Cole- 
grove preached the occasional sermon. The Rev. James W. Mc- 
Knight conducted the communion service. 

The business sessions continued on Friday morning, with 
Dr. Adams presiding. Report of the Committee on Recom- 
mendations and Resolutions, the Rey. M. R. Hartley, chairman, 
was varied, dealing with international, national and local matter. 

Dr. and Mrs. L. Ward Brigham are leaving St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago, and the state, after twenty-five years of faithful and 
loving service. A resolution was adopted with a rising vote, in 
tribute to them, expressing the deep regret felt by the members 
of the Convention in parting with Dr. and Mrs. Brigham, declar- 
ing “that we honor them for their long and distinguished service 
as ministers to St. Paul’s Church, their fine spirit of tolerance and 
love in all these years of struggle for the kingdom of God,” and 
“that we follow them with our love and prayers wherever they 
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may go, and that we wish for them many happy years of active 
peace, happiness and usefulness; and may they be conscious of 
God’s love now and forever more.” 

Officers and trustees of the Convention were elected during 
this session as follows: President, Dr. Frank D. Adams; vice- 
president, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford; secretary, Mrs. George F. 
Brink; treasurer, William D. Kerr; trustee for one years, the 
Rev. Phillips L. Thayer; trustee for two years, Roy Folliott; 
trustees for three years, the Rev. Donald K. Evans and Mrs. 
M. R. Hartley; Fellowship Committee, Dr. Adams, Mr. Evans 
and Holbrook Mulford; trustee of the Publishing House, the 
Rev. M. R. Hartley; preacher of the occasional sermon, the 
Rev. H. L. Michael of the Federated Church at Sycamore. 

The Convention banquet was held on Friday evening, 
May 12, at Prehn’s Restaurant, with 106 delegates and guests 
attending. Dr. A. L. Sacher, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Illinois, addressed the assembly on ‘‘The Challenge 
of the New Paganism.’ Dr. Sachar is a brilliant speaker and 
teacher and the Convention felt it a rare privilege to hear 
him. 


* * * 


U. W. M. A. OF ILLINOIS 
Nell Newlin 


HE seventy-first annual session of the Universalist Women’s 
Missionary Association of Illinois was called to order by 
the president, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, at nine a. m. Friday, 
May 12, at Urbana, Ill. The opening devotionals were led by Mrs. 
Minnie Colegrove of Stockton. The minutes of the 1938 con- 
vention were read by the secretary, Mrs. N. C. Newlin, and 
were approved without correction. Sessional committees were 
appointed by the chair as follows: Credentials, Mrs. Aurora 
Somers, Urbana, Mrs. Pearl Pengra, Stockton; Nominating, 
Mrs. Donald Evans, Clinton, Mrs. Harriett Sibbett, Hoopeston, 
Mrs. Grace Quinn, Joliet; Recommendations and Resolutions, 
Mrs. Albert Henniges, Peoria, Mrs. Marshall Groce, Elgin, 
Mrs. John Mason, Urbana. 

In her brief report Mrs. Mulford spoke of the year’s work— 
attributing any success there may have been to the splendid co- 
operation received from the board and local societies. “Success 
in our work comes in proportion to the effort and enthusiasm we 
put into it,” she said. “If you have received joy and satisfaction 
in your work this year, then you will be motivated to continue 
through the year ahead.’”’ She reported having made personal 
visits to the women’s groups in Peoria, Galesburg, and Sycamore, 
and agreed to visit other groups if requested to do so. 

The report of Mrs. Davis, vice-president, showed a member- 
ship of about four hundred women in Illinois. More and more 
groups are adopting the one organization plan as suggested by 
the national organization. 

The printed treasurer’s report was distributed and the report 
of the auditing committee read by the secretary and accepted. 
The auditors were Mrs. Eva Bay and Mrs. Grace B. Eldridge of 
Chicago. 

Departmental chairmen in charge of the three projects car- 
ried on by the organization led an open discussion on the various 
projects in order to better acquaint all members with the work. 
While all quotas were not paid in full, a good showing was made 
by most circles and the deficits can be made up from the state 
treasury. 

In connection with the Japan Mission mention was made of 
the death of Miss Agnes Hathaway, and the convention stood in 
memory of her great work in Blackmer Home. Since it was 
from Illinois that Miss Hathaway went to take up her work in 
Japan, her intimate friendship was cherished by many women 
present. 

The morning session adjourned at 12.15 that all might at- 
tend the ‘Friendship Luncheon” held at Prehn’s tearoom. At 
this luncheon, which is always a high spot of the convention, 
greetings were brought from the national president and her 
board by Miss Susan Andrews of Boston. 


The afternoon session opened with music furnished by a 
girls’ sextet from the Urbana high school under the direction of 
Miss Margaretta Rasmussen. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Mrs. Fred L. Bradfute of 
Oak Park. Her subject was “Christian Citizenship,’ and she 
proved herself well informed on the many aspects of this sub- 
ject. She focused the attention of her listeners on issues of im- 
portance in the lives of all women and charged the women of the 
church with the responsibility of sensing the needs of the world 
through study and education, and then acting wisely in matters 
of reform and progress so as to help make this world a better 
place. 

Following the address was the closing business session at 
which recommendations were adopted as follows: That the deficits 
on our obligations be paid from current funds; that $25.00 be paid 
the State Messenger; that $75.00 be allowed Mrs. Mulford, state 
president, on her expenses as state delegate to the biennial con- 
vention in Washington; that $25.00 be allowed the delegate to Con- 
ference Point, Lake Geneva, June 17-25; that the president’s visits 
to local organizations be continued with transportation allowed; 
that the State Association allow $10.00 for a delegate from each 
organization to the biennial convention—applications to be sent 
to the state secretary before Oct. 1; that the name, The Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women, be the new name of our national 
organization; that flowers be sent to Mrs. Nellie G. Kelly, Rest 
Haven Sanitarium, Elgin; that we concur with the national or- 
ganization in their plans for the Carolina work; that a vote of 
thanks be given the women of the Urbana church for all cour- 
tesies extended during the convention. 

The officers for the coming year as presented by the nomi- 
nating committee were unanimously elected: Vice-president, 
Mrs. Jane W. Dutton; secretary, Mrs. W. W. Hiatt; treasurer, 
Mrs. Neil Christensen; directors for three years, Mrs. Faye 
Crandall, Mrs. Blaine Linton. Mrs. Mulford finishes her term of 
office as president in May, 1940. 

The credential committee reported an attendance of eighty- 
six representing thirteen parishes. 


* * * 


It was at a late Quarterly Meeting of Seventh-day Baptist 
churches in Wisconsin that two clergymen were to present papers 
on the same day, and the question of precedence having arisen, 
Mr. A. sprang to his feet and said, “I think Brother B. ought to 
have the best place on the program; he is an older man than I 
am, and, besides, is full of his subject.’’ When the audience re- 
membered that Brother B.’s subject was ‘‘The Devil,” a cheerful 
smile seemed to beam around the church. The brethren do so 
enjoy these little things!—From an old Harper’s Magazine. 


* * * 


MY NEW NAME 
Irene Woodbridge Clark 


Dear God, I’m going to have a new name up in heaven; 
That’s what the preacher said today in church. 

Nobody told me that before, not ever. 

It kinder makes me homesick-like, and hurts. 


You see, I really like the old one better, 

The plain old nickname Mother always used; 

The name she called me in for dinner, 

And said good night, when I’d kicked off my shoes. 


Once I heard Mother praying for me, 

And that’s the name she called me by, to You; 

So p’r’aps then, since You’ve heard it, You’ll remember. 
(There ain’t so many have it,—just a few.) 


But if You can’t do different, God in Heaven, 
An’ got ter give me somethin’ grand and new, 
I wouldn’t mind it much from You an’ Angels; 
But let Mother call me by the name I knew. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A GOOD SUGGESTION ABOUT THE GENERAL 
CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are hearing interesting rumors about the improvements 
which are to be seen in the Universalist General Convention in 
Washington in October. All who are eager for efficiency and 
fairness in the process of arriving at our group decisions at such 
a time will wait expectantly to behold the results of the new 
scheme. But there is one thing which certainly ought not to 
be overlooked in the new approach. While we are making pro- 
gressive changes, let us also make sure that all recommendations 
and resolutions are submitted and printed at least a month before 
we gather in our official capacity. 

It is quite impossible to do justice to some of the measures 
brought before us on the spur of the moment. Hither we pass, 
half-heartedly, some motion that we do not fully understand, or 
we ignore the importance of something we have not had time to 
think about. Debate becomes dull and desultory, and the 
business of the convention takes on a sense of unreality when we 
deal with a mass of things important to officialdom, but unex- 
plained to the proletariat. 

I believe we could get the most of our recommendations 
formulated and printed by September 10 at the latest. In case 
of great emergency, special action could be taken to admit later 
proposals, so that it would be apparent that no under-handed 
attempt to throttle necessary and desirable legislation was being 
made. 

If others would join me in a respectful petition to the Con- 
vention Committee, we might stand a chance of getting our 
suggestions adopted. 

Max A. Kapp. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


* * 


MINISTERS DO NOT LACK EXPERIENCE OF 
HARD WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If Dr. Daniel Evans (whose letter appears in the May 13 
issue of the Leader) were to make a survey of the Universalist 
clergy, with reference to their experience as wage-workers in 
factory, quarry, office or mine, he probably would find that a 
large percentage of them were at one time wage-workers and that 
they know from first-hand contact, through hard labor, some- 
thing of the problems of ‘‘the other half,” so-called. 

This is written by a minister who, as a lad of eight years, 
was rustling meat and wood saws from market and factory at 
the time of the ‘‘Great Blizzard” of ’88, and got stuck in the 
snowdrifts of that memorable occasion with an armful of saws. 
His father sharpened them at night, after his long day of labor 
as a railroad engineer, and the saws were delivered before and 
after school the next day. From age nine to thirteen, the writer 
sold morning papers, finishing in time to grab some breakfast 
and get in with the bell at school. Between thirteen and sixteen, 
he worked in twelve different factories, and in one dry-goods store, 
at seasonal work. From sixteen to twenty-two he drove a grocery 
wagon and clerked in the store when deliveries were completed. 
The hours were 6.80 a.m. to nine p. m., daily, excepting Saturday, 
when midnight was the closing hour. From twenty-two to 
twenty-six, as a result of reading done during moments of leisure, 
he studied at Tufts College, in the Theological School, and there 
worked at various jobs, to assist in paying his expenses. The 
greatly appreciated financial aid received from the General Con- 
vention, from Tufts College, and from interested friends, added 
to money earned by hours of labor between classes during free 
time, and by summer preaching, made it possible to graduate 
with but a few hundred dollars of debt. 

With few changes in detail, a similar autobiographical sketch 
could be written by many of our ministers out of their expe: ience. 
A substantial percentage of the Universalist students in our 


theological schools today are obliged to practice an economy of 
food and finance that few wage-workers of the present (including 
P. W. A.) are required to endure; and they meet this test of 
character cheerfully. Most of them come from homes of wage- 
workers. Presently they will graduate with at least two degrees, 
and six or seven years of study back of them, to become candidates 
for pastorates in our Church. There their practice of economy 
during college days will stand them in good stead, for they, like 
the sober, industrious wage-worker, will be forced to continue 
this practice in order to keep out of debt, and to make provision 
for the necessary expenses of a home and family. Let them try 
to be a “tent-maker” or a ‘‘carpenter’’ today, to maintain them- 
selves in their ministry, and they would presently find themselves 
called out on strike by some power-loving labor official, who is 
just as apt to misuse his authority as is the selfish employer. 
There is no special virtue in being a wage-worker, if one is 
merely that, as so many of our hard laboring brethren are— 
ready to turn and rend a brother worker who questions the wisdom 
of the labor agitator, the union method, the right of labor to 
coerce the laborer. My own experience with factory-workers 
taught me that most of them are just as selfish as they claimed 
their employers to be, and it was the selfish ones who were al- 
ways demanding higher wages and shorter hours, and crying, 
“Scab” to the worker who wished to give an honest day’s work. 
who believed in industry and honor, and who did not care to sup- 
port the strike agitator. My experience has taught me, too, 
that they were the first to desert the local minister who, because 
he took up the gage on their behalf, had aroused the ire of his 
church officials against him. Yet, they are our brothers, and 
nothing can release us from the obligations of brotherhood. 
Cool ahs 


+e 


ON THE NEED OF EXPERIENCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Perhaps I am easily riled, but these discussions of the need of 
experience on the part of young men always rub me the wrong 
way. In 1933, a classmate of mine at a teachers’ college found 
every possible teaching position closed to him because he lacked 
“experience.’’ Where, I pray, was he supposed to get it? Isita 
matter of not going near the water until you have learned to swim? 

When Dr. Evans says that ‘‘experience’’ is more necessary 
than “learning” he seems to me to be making a totally artificial 
distinction. Is not the purpose of education to give the young 
of the race, in concentrated form, the results of the experience 
of all? If every boy or girl had to trace the experience of the 
race in learning mathematics, few would ever get farther than 
simple addition. Admittedly, our educational systems and in- 
stitutions, bound down by traditions inherited from the Middle 
Ages, are not as efficient as we should like them to be. Is not our 
problem to increase the value of the training given by our schools, 
theological and otherwise, rather than to relegate them to some 
odd corner of life and return to a primitive hit-or-miss method 
of discovering what is going on in the world? 

Previous correspondents on this subject seem to overlook the 
fact that the length of a lifetime is limited and that already 
various kinds of ‘‘preparation’’ eat away a large fraction of a 
man’s productive years. Would there not be even more misun- 
derstanding of life and its responsibilities on the part of our 
ministers if they were asked to postpone normal living and its 
responsibilities during a long experience period while they saved 
money to go to school and then while they achieved this “‘ex- 
perience”’ after graduation? 

Incidentally, I’m sure that all readers of the Leader would be 
interested in a list of our ministers who are not living on a limited 
(very much so) income if our anonymous “Experience” is in a 
position to provide such a list. 

Donald B. King. 

Junction City, Kan. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 


HAVE YOU SENT IT IN? 


The books of the G. S. S. A. close on 
June 30. That may seem far-distant to 
you, but to us who are responsible for 
balancing the budget it is very close at 
hand. 

We are in the process of sending re- 
minders to superintendents and others 
about per capita dues, the annual contri- 
bution, the special offering to aid Jewish 
refugees, money collected to help the Suf- 
folk School, and even the offering taken 
last fall in behalf of our work in Japan and 
Korea. It takes time to write all these 
reminders. It takes money to send them 
out. Will you who read these lines, make 
certain that your school has discharged its 
responsibilities in this respect? If you are 
the treasurer, have you sent it in? Your 
co-operation will be appreciated. Thank 


you. 
J * 


THE JEWISH REFUGEE PROJECT 
How One Church School Used It 


The first presentation of the project to 
our Attleboro, Mass., church school, was 
made by Mrs. Lawrence Asplind of the 
State Sunday School Association, who was 
invited to speak to our staff at the regular 
April Workers’ Conference supper meet- 
ing. She brought with her many of the 
materials listed in the G. S. S. A. informa- 
tion sheets sent to all schools shortly after 
Easter, and in addition had samples of the 
printed materials available for distribution 
from the offices of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal both in Boston and New York. Her 
talk to the officers and teachers aroused a 
keen interest in this cause, and in the vast 
amount of material useful for arousing 
pupils’ interest and activity. In depart- 
mental conferences each group discovered 
what might be done to make the project 
interesting to each age. 

During the week a visit was made to the 
Boston office of the United Jewish Appeal 
at 24 Province Street to enlist their co- 
operation and secure copies of the various 
folders for pupil distribution. On Sunday 
in each department the project was 
launched by the superintendent giving the 
facts gleaned from folders, the G. 8.8. A. 
materials sent out, and The Christian 
Leader. Photographs from the Province 
Street office were shown to class groups, 
posters were made from pictures and cap- 
tions cut from the various folders, and 
in the primary department a scrap, book of 
pictures on the refugee child was started, 
to be completed on subsequent Sundays. 
The two folders, ““Hope—Through United 
Jewish Appeal for Refugees and Overseas 
Needs,” and “Calling Humanity,’ were 
sent home with each child. 

On the following Sunday more stories 
were told in worship and class time in each 


Rev. Max A. Kapp, who will offer a 


ten period course on “‘The History 
of the Christian Church”’ at the 
Religious Education Institute, 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, 
July 15-22. 


department, using in addition to materials 
mentioned previously, the printed worship 
materials sent out by the G. 8S. S. A. 
(prepared by Rev. Eleanor G. Collie), the 
International Journal for March, 1939, 
“America and the Refugees” (Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet No. 29), “A Friendship 
Enterprise with Our Jewish Neighbors’ 
(Modern Church Schoo! Series No. 4) and 
speaker’s bulletins Nos. 2 and 3 from the 
Jewish Campaign offices. A neat little 
packet of the best folders, ‘Suffer Little 
Children,” “Junior Division—Book of 
Facts,” ‘‘All Aboard! We’re Sailing for 
Europe!’ and ‘‘We Are the Refugees’ 
clipped together with an offering envelope 
bearing one of the campaign buttons was 
sent home with each child. Teachers were 
given in addition a number of other folders 
relating to refugees, notably the sermon 
by Dr. Lupton, “Must We Hate the 
Jews?”’ and the text of Prof. Albert Hin- 
stein’s radio address, “Humanity on 
Trial.” 

On the third Sunday the offering was 
taken in each department with another 
appropriate worship setting, using prayers 
and other ritual material from Miss Collie’s 
worship services and such hymns as ‘“‘At 
Length There Dawns the Glorious Day,” 
‘Lift Up Our Hearts, O King of Kings,” 
“Life of Ages, Richly Poured,’ and “O 
Brother Man, Fold to Thy Heart Thy 
Brother.” 


In the evening the Young People’s 
Fellowship entertained four similar groups 
from local churches with a three hour 
meeting commencing with a social hour 
and refreshments. Then there followed a 
beautiful worship service on the theme 
“Toward Racial Understanding,’’ with the 
showing of the talking motion picture 
“The Refugee’ (March of Time) free from 
the Province Street office) as a feature, and 
as the climax a splendid address on ‘‘The 
Refugee Problem’ by Rabbi Morris 
Schussheim of Temple Beth Israel in 
Providence, R. I. The question period 
that followed revealed the force and depth © 
of the impact made by the rabbi’s words 
on a group somewhat habituated to hos- 
tility toward the Jew, or, at best, ignorant 
of his problems in a world where we like 
to say all men are brothers. 

In addition to the sources already men- 
tioned, the Junior Division of the Joint 
Distribution Committee, 100 East 42d St., 
New York City, was most helpful with ma- 
terials about children, and for children to 
see and read and share at home. The Non- 
sectarian Committee for German Refugee 
Children also put us on the mailing list 
for its regular weekly letter regarding the 
Wagner-Rogers bill developments, and 
thereby furnished more stories, including 
the delightful one about the ‘‘conversion’’ 
of Helen Hayes and her part in Washing- 
ton. Its address is 122 Hast 22d St., New 
York City. 

We watched the papers and magazines, 
listened to the radio and saw movies which 
added to our fund of information and anec- 
dote. Much useful material came from 
“New Relationships with Jews and Catho- 
lies,’ by Mrs. Abel J. Gregg, published by 
Association Press; ‘‘Toward Racial Under- 
standing,” Lois B. Murphy, published by 
the Methodist Book Concern; and ‘‘Youth 
Action in Breaking Down Barriers,’ from 
the Christian Youth Building a New 
World Series, published by the Inter- 
national Council. 

Ruth G. Williams, 
Director of Religious Education, 


* * 


‘““THESE THE THINGS I PRIZE”’ 


Here is an excerpt from “The Inverted 
Pyramid,” by Bertrand W. Sinclair, in 
which Roderick Morquay, Jr., is made to 
formulate a desire relative to his son at the 
close of a long, arduous, successful struggle 
to fulfill a family trust: 

“But what he most desired for his son to 
carry on was chiefly such wealth as he could 
carry within himself, an ideal of upright- 
ness, a sense of kinship with his native 
land, the perception that externals are 
only the husks of life, a soul that would not 
quail before disaster or swell too proudly 
if all the world lay at his feet.” 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


EXCERPTS FROM A LETTER RE- 
CEIVED FROM “SUNNY 
CORNER’”’ 


The cherry blossoms are beginning to 
show pink, the baby rabbits are hopping 
about in the sunshine (much to the de- 
light of the children), Sunshine and Oku 
San (two of the three ‘Sunny Corner” 
canaries) are building their nest, and we 
are beginning to come out of the cold of 
winter into the new hope of Easter and 
spring. 

What a winter it has been! With so 
much cold weather and sickness every- 
where. And from letters which I have re- 
ceived, I judge it has been much the same 
in America. This year-end as last, the 
Mission had its share, with Mother 
Cary’s going a year ago, and this year 
Miss Stacy’s illness, and now Miss Hatha- 
way’s passing. Miss Stacy’s illness was 
long drawn out, with visits to the doctor 
for many weeks after she left the hospital, 
but she is fine now and the scar behind her 
ear is fast growing smaller. Mastoid is 
such a serious thing. We feel very thank- 
ful. 

If you could have been here, you would 
have been proud of the way the Japanese 
co-workers have met the emergency of 
these hard days since January 6. If it had 
not been for them and their faithfulness I 
never could have carried on alone. I am 
very proud of them and grateful to them, 
as I know you are too. And all those at 
the head of things are Blackmer Home 
graduates. 

Now the new term is about to begin. 
We are “full-up” in both kindergartens, 
applications for Dojin House classes are 
coming in as always, we are graduating a 
class of about twenty-four from the prim- 


ary to the junior department of the Dojin ~ 


House Sunday school on Easter Sunday and 
about fifteen from junior to intermediate, 
and three or four new girls are coming into 
the home. The need for what we have to 
give is great, the challenge is inspiring, we 
go forward with confidence and courage— 
“For lo! the winter is past, the time of the 
singing of birds is come.” 
IR MER ADE 


Kok 


HERE AND THERE 


We are happy to welcome two new 
presidents of our state organizations. 
They are Mrs. George H. Ball of Lynn, who 
was elected president of the W. U. M. S. 
of Massachusetts at its fifty-fourth annual 
meeting held in Franklin on May 10, and 
Mrs. James Henderson of Providence, who 
was elected president of the W. U. M. A. 
of Rhode Island at its annual meeting 
held in Pawtucket on May 24. Mrs. 
Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford has been 
re-elected president of the W. U. M. S. of 
Connecticut. 


Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall of Malden, 
Mass., is a new member of the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace Committee. : 

Members of the executive board of the 
W.N. M. A. have been very busy during 
the last month or two—busy in many 


ways, but we are thinking particularly ot 


their visits about the country. 

Mrs. Harry M. Treat participated in the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island Conven- 
tions, Mrs. James Henderson represented 
the Association at the Connecticut Con- 
vention, Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. John Wood, 


the latter a member of the promotional 
cabinet, attended the May meetings of 
Maine women at Lewiston and Water- 
ville. Mrs. Taylor also spoke at the Penn- 
sylvania Convention held in Towanda. 
Mrs. Seth R. Brooks is to go to the Ohio 
and Indiana Conventions in June, and Mrs. 
Mary B. Cline will speak for the W. N. 
M. A. at the Ohio Convention. 
* * 
REMEMBER 

Flag Day, Wednesday, June 14, at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace. Guests are re-- 
quested to bring their own lunches. Hot. 
coffee will be furnished by the committee 
in charge. Ice cream, cake, candy, and 
fancy articles will be on sale. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


CAN YOU HELP? 


Can you give us the present address of 
these people? Can you tell us who might 
know? These folks have helped to make 
the history of the Y. P. C. U., and the 
Alumni Committee of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Convention of the Y. P. C. U. is 
especially anxious to get the address of 
every living past Executive Board member 
and worker. The committee will more than 
appreciate your help if you will, today, mail 
to Y. P. C. U. Headquarters a post card 
bearing what information you can secure 
for us. 

Belle Gibson, Chicago, IIl., 
Board Member, 1889-1890. 
Herbert B. Briggs, Cleveland, President, 

1892-1893. 

Arthur J. Edwards, Minnesota, Treasurer, 

1909-1912. 

Mary W. Warren, Washington, D. C., 
Executive Board Member, 1916-1918. 
Claude O. Lightner, Jr., Illinois, Execu- 

tive Board Member, 1917-1918. 

Vesta Owens, Canon, Ga., Executive 

Board Member, 1918. 

Dean S. Macomber, Chicago, Vice-Presi- 

dent, 1920-1921. 

Louis F. Merlin, Brooklyn, N. Y., Secre- 

tary-treasurer, 1920-1923. 

Charles Taylor, Maywood, Illinois, Presi- 

dent, 1921-1922. 

Mrs. George B. Marsh, Executive Board 

Member, 1889. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Hammond, Indiana, Supt. 

Union-at-Large, 1892. 

M. Louise Crawford, 1899. 
Ransom P. Morse, 1899. 
L. Albert Moore, 1899. 


* * 


INTERNATIONAL 


Merely because Hitler and Mussolini 
have succeeded in subjugating the land of 
Spain, don’t let us fool ourselves into 
thinking that therefore the problems of the 
people of Spain are solved. On the con- 
trary, they are made the more miserable, 
especially in the case of refugees from the 


Executive 


terror. Most of Spain’s unfortunates are 
now barely existing in ill-provided French 
border concentration camps. Thousands 
must have asylum from fascist vengeance. 
. . . Along the French border today 440,- 
000 refugees are herded like animals into. 
barbed-wire concentration camps. A loaf 
of bread for every twenty-five persons. 
A bowl of soup, if that, a day. The 
wounded lie on the ground or on mildewed. 
straw. There is no medicine. There is no: 
shelter. Filth, disease, hunger, cold—this, 
or return to Franco and death! The spirit 
of democracy lives on in these refugees. 
But they must have help. They are in 
desperate need of help! Clothing and 
money are needed. Write to the Medical 
Bureau and North American Committee 
to Aid Spanish Democracy, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH RALLY 


On Sunday, June 18, a rally of Univer- 
salist young people of Wisconsin will be 
held at Conference Point, Lake Geneva, in 
conjunction with the opening of the Mid- 
West Religious Education Institute (Uni- 
tarian-Universalist). 

The program will open at 3 p. m. with an 
informal reception to be followed by sev- 
eral hours of sports. At six o’clock a 
fellowship supper will be enjoyed, followed 
by an address by Dr. Preston Bradley of 
People’s Church, Chicago. 

All Wisconsin young people from Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches are es- 
pecially welcome. It is hoped that some: 
will remain over for the institute sessions. 
For further information address Rev. J. 
Stewart Diem at 1226 West Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee. 


* * 


“What’s the matter with Brown? 
looks glum.” 

“‘He’s been contesting his wife’s will.” 

“T didn’t know she was dead.”’ 

“That’s just it. She isn’t.”—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


He 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


HE annual meetings of the Massa- 

chusetts Sunday School Association, 

the Woman’s Missionary Society, and the 

Massachusetts Convention were very suc- 

cessful. This opinion comes back to the 
officials from every part of the state. 

As the summer season begins a number 
of changes are occurring in pastorates. 
After nearly two years during which the 
Beacon Church in Brookline has had sup- 
ply preachers, Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, 
recently settled in Rutland, Vt., will begin 
his pastorate there on Sunday, June 4. 
The church will have services June 4 and 11 
and then will close. The new minister 
plans to spend much of the summer get- 
ting acquainted with his new field. 

Framingham, from which place Mr. 
Rawson, student pastor, has removed to 
Caribou, Maine, is thinking of a different 
arrangement than it has had for several 
years. On Sunday, May 28, a group from 
Bethany Church visited the church in 
Marlboro. It is hoped that the Marlboro 
people will make a return visit Sunday, 
June 4. If the suggested idea proves ac- 
ceptable, Marlboro and Framingham may 
be united under one minister. 

It looks as though some definite an- 
nouncement could be made soon as to the 
pastoral leadership in both Chelsea and 
East Boston. It had been thought that 
these churches, only three miles apart, 
could work profitably together under the 
direction of one man. On account of cer- 
tain local conditions, the plan does not 
appear practicable. Chelsea is considering 
definitely a certain leader and East Boston 
expects to have its next year arranged for 
by the end of June. 

Rey. Dorothy Spoerl has resigned the 
pastorate of the Second Church in Spring- 
field, and on Sunday, May 21, the society 
elected Isaiah J. Domas as her successor. 

Rev. Helene Ulrich will complete her 
pastoral care of the church in Leominster 
in June. Leominster and Gardner were 
formerly joined under the leadership of the 
same minister, and may be again. The 
church in Gardner will observe its seventy- 
fifth anniversary on June 4 and 5. The 
anniversary sermon will be given on June 4, 
while on Monday evening, June 5, at the 
parish banquet, the history of the church 
will be given and greetings will be brought 
by former pastors and other friends. 

The Leader has already reported the 
withdrawal of Rev. Harold I. Merrill from 
the federated church in Hardwick. The 
two denominations in the federation are 
the Congregationalists and Universalists. 

The most recent instance of a Massa- 
chusetts minister leaving the state for a 
more distant field is the withdrawal of 
Rev. Carleton Fisher from the pastorate of 
the historic church in Provincetown. Mr. 
Fisher is to remove to Buffalo, N. Y. In 


several ways the opportunities in Province- 
town are distinct. At the point of the 
Cape, Provincetown is. a favorite summer 
section for thousands of visitors. Our 
church by its age, history, location, and 
character has certain advantages as the 
center of religious instruction and influence. 

The strong parish in Lawrence has not 
as yet accepted the resignation of Dr. 
Robbins, the beloved pastor of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd for thirty-two years. 
A parish meeting will be held soon at which 
definite action will be taken. 

Turning from changing pastorates to 
changes in church property, it is worth 
notice that the large First Church in 
Worcester is making plans for considerable 
alterations and improvements during the 
summer. Walls and ceilings in both the 
church building and the parish house are 
to be cleaned and renewed. The carpet in 
the church will be replaced by a new one. 
The choir loft is to be rearranged and en- 
larged for an increased junior choir. An 
entrance to the choir space is to be ar- 
ranged from the floor of the auditorium. 
A church office is in the list of improve- 
ments. The Y. P. C. U. has offered the 
trustees $50 to start a fund for an organ 
console so arranged that the organist may 
be in a position to really direct the singers. 

Sunday, May 14, was the birthday of 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Annie Thayer of Brookline, Mass., 
sister of Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins, is 
convalescent following an attack of pneu- 
monia. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins received a 
formal expression of thanks from the 
First Parish of Malden for work as interim 
pastor, which the trustees described as 
characterized in every word and act ‘‘by 
dignity, intelligence and sympathetic un- 
derstanding.” 


Rev. Carleton Fisher of Provincetown, 
Mass., will succeed Dr. Bruce Swift in 
the pastorate of the Universalist church in 
Buffalo, N. Y., on Sept. 1. 


Rev. Alton Bessemer has been elected a 
member of the board of management of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church 
to fill the unexpired term of Dr. C. I. 
Hendrickson, elected moderator. 


On Tuesday, May 23, at 4 p. m., an 
unusual event took place in the Universal- 
ist National Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., when Dr. John Ray Ewers 
dedicated his granddaughter, Jane Can- 
field Ewers, to the Christian life. Jane is 
the infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
C. Ewers of Washington. Dr. Ewers has 
been pastor of the East End Christian 


Rey. Clarence L. Eaton of Amesbury. 
His own people, and some of his family and 
other close friends, made the day one to be 
long remembered by the pastor. It seems 
practically settled that Mr. Eaton will be 
continued as the pastor at Amesbury 
through the coming year. 

Speaking of Clarence Eaton reminds us 
that in the office of the Superintendent at 
16 Beacon Street there are twenty-four 
never-used copies of the well-known Eaton 
Responsive Services, a book prepared by 
Mr. Eaton’s father, Rev. B. F. Eaton. 
Any Universalist church which still uses 
that book in its responsive worship, may 
have these twenty-four books to replace or 
add, to those already in use. 

As a closing item, it is a satisfaction 
to report that, at the suggestion of the pas- 
tor of the First Church in Cambridge, 
Rey. Frank B. Chatterton, the church 
will be open for Sunday worship through- 
out July. The church is to be commended 
for this decision. The tendency seems to 
be for the churches in general to close for 
a longer and longer summer recess. Hun- 
dreds of loyal Universalists about Boston 
will be at home through July. The First 
Church in Cambridge on Inman Street, 
one block from Central Square, will, with- 
out doubt, be glad to welcome any visitors 
in addition to its own people to the Sunday 
morning services through July. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., for thirty 
years and has received 2800 members. 
Mrs. John Ray Ewers was formerly active 
in the Lynn Universalist church. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn 
recently journeyed to Lynn and gave what 
is described in Lynn as a ‘fascinating lec- 
ture on autograph hunting’’ which netted 
the sum of $150 for the Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention Fund. Mr. Greenway would 
accept no compensation. 


Miss Hortense Keables, a volunteer on 
the staff of the National Church, left 
Washington May 31 for a month in 
Hackensack, N. J. For July and part of 
August she will go to London, Ohio, to visit 
Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, who has estab- 
lished her home there. 


On Sunday, May 28, Carl A. Storm 
preached at Taunton, Rev. Donald 
Lothrop at Chelsea, Dr. F. W. Perkins at 
Brookline, and Rev. Hazel I. Kirk at East 
Boston. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. A week of special meetings 
was recently held at the Florala church. 
The pastor spoke on “‘We Need Poise Not 
Pose,’ ‘What Universalists Believe,”’ 
“Why I Would Join a Universalist Church,’ 
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‘What It Means to Follow Jesus Christ.”’ 
Rev. Arnold L. Simonson, pastor of the 
Brewton church, spoke at one service. 
He preached on “Captivating Beliefs.” 
The meetings ended with a special Sunday 
service, followed by a picnic dinner on the 
grounds. Guests were present from many 
points in Alabama, Florida and Georgia. 
Regular services have been held at the 
Garland church. This community is in 
the center of a great strawberry producing 
county, and many church people at this 
season are engaged in working on the crop. 
This church has a large group of young 
people. The Ariton and Cohassett churches 
have held regular services. A week of 
meetings will be held in the Cohassett 
church soon as well as Camp Hill. At 
Camp Hill repairs have been made on the 
church as well as the parsonage. The 
mission circle has appropriated $50 toward 
expenses of two young people to attend the 
National Convention of Young People at 
Lynn. The formal opening of the Camp 
Hill Community Library was held re- 
cently. The pastor will spend his vacation 
in Watertown, N. Y., in July and will live 
at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Harry West- 
brook Reed. 


Maine 


Augusta.—Rey. Edwin B. Cunningham, 
pastor. On April 23 Mrs. Cunningham 
was called to the home of her sister in 
Little Rock, Ark., by the serious illness 
of her mother. She went by plane from 
Boston to Little Rock, and arrived in time 
to see her mother, who died on the 26th. 
Funeral services were held at Elmer, Mo., 
and burial was in Evergreen Cemetery 
there. 

Massachusetts 


Arlington.—Rey. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. The church plant has been fully re- 
stored to its condition before the hurricane 
of last September and the tower and dome 
replaced and the building painted as the 
gift of some anonymous friend. The Easter 
offering amounted to nearly $350. Recent 
plays have brought in $40, and the Samari- 
tan Society’s May luncheon netted $72. 
The parish meeting on Thursday evening, 
June 1, was preceded by a supper. Chil- 
dren’s Sunday will be observed on June 4. 

Canton.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pastor. 
Blue Hill Lodge F. and A. M. attended this 
church April 30, the American Legion and 
Sons of Veterans with auxiliaries on May 
28, and on June 4 the Odd Fellows and 
Rebekahs will attend the morning service. 
The Conklin Club remembered the pastor 
on his birthday, May 22, with a useful gift. 
The Y. P. C..U. entertained the C. E. 
Society of the Congregational church one 
evening lately, and united with the Young 
People’s Fellowship of the Episcopal 
church Sunday evening, May 14. Delega- 
tions from the church attended the State 
Convention at Franklin, and the Old 
Colony Association of Universalists at 
South Weymouth, May 25, the. pastor 
taking part in the program. 


New Hampshire 

Woodsville—Rev. A. W. Altenbern, 
pastor. ‘‘Open house’”’ was observed April 
18 to exhibit the newly decorated manse. 
Women of the church assisted in serving. 
A pancake-maple syrup supper on the 
22d netted the Women’s League $20. 
Three members of the League of Youth 
were leading characters in the senior class 
play on the 19th. The minister is to 


preach the baccalaureate sermon Sunday - 


night, June 11. May 15 he spoke at the 
meeting of the Methodist men’s club. 
May 16 he was made a member of the Ro- 
tary Club. The annual rummage sale of 
the Women’s League May 12 put $93.50 
into the treasury. Miss Harriet Yates 
was a week-end guest May 13 and 14, 
conferring with the teachers and officers 
of the church school. following a covered 
dish dinner at Mrs. Mary Randall’s Satur- 
day night. She took part in the church 
school service next day and spoke at a 
special Mothers’ Day service at eleven 
a. m. She spoke again at the regular 
meeting of the young people, after their 
Sunday night supper. The State Superin- 
tendent, Rev. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, 
was a surprise visitor at the later meeting. 
A pop concert by the young people May 19, 
featuring pantomimes and specialty num- 
bers, made a profit of $10. Their monthly 
illustrated drama services have averaged 
$2.00 a service above expenses. These 
funds are for going to Lynn and Ferry 
Beach. Members of the choir assisted in 
singing the cantata “The Holy City” in 
the Wells River, Vt., Congregational 
church May 21. 


New York 

New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, pastor. On Mon- 
day evening, May 22, the Ta Kala Society 
held a successful strawberry festival and 
card party in the parish house. The pro- 
ceeds will be used by the society for: the 
church. Plans have been completed in co- 
operation with St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church to hold a daily vacation Bible 
school at Prescott House from July 5 to 
Aug. 4. All visitors will be welcomed. 
The following preachers will occupy the 
pulpit during June and all friends from 
out of town will be welcomed. June 4, 
Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley; June 11, Dr. 
Henry J. Carpenter of the Brooklyn Fed- 
eration of Churches; June 18, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent; June 
25, Dr. Fred C. Leining, New York State 
Secretary. 


* * 


COMMISSION ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Commission on Social Welfare of 
the General Convention is endeavoring to 
secure first-hand knowledge of what is be- 
ing done by and through our churches in 
home communities in various lines of social 
welfare activity. It is their desire to have 
a factual basis for the development of a 
social program. As a help in securing this 
the following questionnaire has been sent 


to parish ministers and others interested 
in such work: 

1. Is your church or any of its auxil- 
jaries carrying on any organized form of 
community welfare work? 

2. Are any of your people active as of- 
ficials or board members in community 
welfare organizations? Are such activities 
only personal or expression of a sense of 
parish responsibility for community wel-— 
fare? 

3. Do you have any methods for co- 
operating in the work of such organiza- 
tions other than giving money directly to 
them or through a community chest? 

4. Do you have any systematic plan for 
bringing information to your people as to 
what community welfare organizations,. 
private and public, are doing, and so fos- 
tering a sense of social responsibility? 

5. Does your church provide, as part of 
its educational program, for the discussion 
of economic, industrial, civic, national, 
international and other social problems 
through an adult forum, study classes, 
church school curriculum, young people’s 
groups, etc.? 

6. Have you any other suggestions as to. 
what a local church may do, or should do, 
as a contribution to creating a just and 
friendly society? 

The Commission desires, among other 
things, to be a clearing house of social 
welfare information. We must depend on 
you for the information. Please help us 
by replying promptly before the summer 
recess. 

Frederic W. Perkins, Chairman. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Albert C. Niles is a student in St. Law- 
rence University and student pastor at 
Henderson, N. Y. He is the son of Rev. 
H. H. Niles of Bridgeport, Conn. 

* * 


INSTALLATION OF REV. DOUGLAS 
FRAZIER 


“It was an interesting service,” said a 
layman as he was leaving the old First 
Parish Church in Malden Sunday night, 
May 21. “I must confess that sometimes 
I get a little bored in churches, but there 
was nothing to bore anyone tonight.’ 
He was coming from the service of in- 
stallation which formally inducted into 
the pastorate of the First Parish, Rev. 
Douglas Frazier, until lately of Caribou, 
Me. 

On the first page of the order of service 
there were printed the names of the min- 
isters of the First Parish from Marmaduke 
Matthews, who began his pastorate in 1650, 
to Seth Rogers Brooks, who ended his pas- _ 
torate in 1939. In just a few years this 
congregation will assemble for a 300th an- 
niversary, the only one ever held under 
Universalist auspices. This church, of 
course, was not Universalist in the be- 
ginning, but belonged to the “standing 
order,” or independent Congregational 
churches. With the call to Sylvanus Cobb 
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in 1828 it began its affiliation with the 
Universalist fellowship. Among the great 
names in the history of the pastorate of 
this church are Adams, Livermore, Ryder, 
Albion and Sykes. It is a strong parish. 
It is proud of its history. And it showed 
its recognition of the fact that more his- 
tory was being made by turning out in 
large numbers to the installation of Frazier. 

Harry E. Rodgers was at the organ and 
gave a beautiful recital before the pro- 
cessional. Edward L. MacArthur di- 
rected the choir of men and boys, and 
they rose to great heights in the Sanctus 
by Gounod. One other musical number 
that made a real contribution to the service 
was instrumental, with Mrs. Arthur A. 
Moulton, pianist, Harold F. Sawyer, 
violinist, and Mr. Rodgers at the organ. 

In the black-robed line of ministers 
moved the imposing figure of one layman, 
also in academic garb, Paul D. Turner, 
head of the parish organization. Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, stated supply of the 
parish from Jan. 15 to May 1, read historic 
prayers of the church as an invocation. 
Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of Haverhill read 
the scriptures. Dr. Robert Cummins 
preached a clear, clean cut, thoughtful, 
uplifting sermon. Mr. Turner then rose 
and in the beautiful service that followed 
installed both congregation and minister. 
With one voice the members of the con- 
gregation announced their willingness to 
proceed, and then said together, ‘“‘And here- 
by solemnly promise in so far as we are 
able to follow our minister with united 
spirit in the worship of God and service of 
man.” 

Solemnly the question was put to the 
minister, ‘‘Douglas Frazier, will you main- 
tain faith in us as we put our faith in you?” 
And solemnly and earnestly he promised to 
fulfill the responsibilities of his office ‘‘in 
spirit and in truth, with patience and per- 
severance to the best of my ability.” 

In full health and vigor, the new minis- 
ter looked every whit able as he stood up 
before the people. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Superin- 
tendent, offered a simple, sincere prayer of 
installation. The charges and welcomes 
followed. Not infrequently such addresses 
are superfluous, even ruinous, or if good in 
themselves they are given when everybody 
is tired. This night they were brilliant 
in themselves and given to an eager people. 
Rose, who gave the charge to the minister, 
is an orator and one of the best storytellers 
in the fellowship. Lalone, whose new book 
already is attracting wide attention, wins 
by his transparent honesty and courage, 
his complete freedom from pose and his 
challenging thought. Rev. Roy Linden 
Minich, minister of the First Church in 
Malden, Congregational, spoke of the bit- 
terness of the past, proposed that the two 
churches celebrate the 300th anniversary 
together, and gave warm welcome to Mr. 
Frazier from all the churches of Malden. 
Then Mr. Frazier pronounced the benedic- 
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tion and with everybody singing Samuel 
Johnson’s ‘One Holy Church” the re- 
cession began. The congregation left the 
church through the chapel where the min- 
ister of the First Parish and the visiting 
ministers were greeted. It was a dignified, 
cheering service. 
* * 
DOOLITTLE HOME VISITATION 
DAY 


The annual visitation and donation day 
celebration at Doolittle Home, Foxboro, 
Mass., will be held at the Home on Tues- 
day, June 6, beginning with the luncheon 
on the lawn at 12.30. 

The program will be as follows: 1.30. 
concert on the veranda, Franklin Ladies’ 
Orchestra. 2.15. Prayer, Rev. H. E. 
Latham. Greetings, Dr. I. V. Lobdell, 
president. “Life at the Home,” Mrs. 
Beulah Edwards, matron. Solo, Con- 
stance M. Anzelmo. Address, Rev. Doug- 
las Frazier, Malden. Hymn. Benedic- 
tion, Rev. F. P. Randall, Brockton. 

* * 


LATIN-AMERICAN NIGHT 


A program centered chiefly upon the re- 
lations and the culture of the Americas 
will be presented for members of the In- 
stitute of World Affairs and their guests at 
8.15 p. m., Wednesday, June 7, in Perkins 
Hall of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C. 

“The New Pan-Americanism” will be 
discussed by Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, profes- 
sor of MHispanic-American History at 
George Washington University. Paulo G. 
Hasslocher, Commercial Counselor of the 
Brazilian Embassy, may be back in time to 
give a discussion of Brazil’s trade relations. 
Harry Warner Frantz, foreign correspon- 
dent for the United Press, who has been 
specializing in Latin-American affairs for 
twenty years, expects to be present, and 
will be able to provide sidelights on various 
situations. 


* * 
AMATEUR THEATER WORKSHOP 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Through the kindness of a group of 
Universalists headed by Victor Friend, the 
Amateur Theater Workshop of which Rev. 
Griswold Williams is director is this sum- 
mer offering several scholarships to workers 
in Universalist churches and _ church 
schools. The program of the Workshop, 
which is located at Harlequin Farm, Mor- 
risville, Vt., is three weeks in length. 
Work is offered in three main divisions: 
Little Theater, Puppetry, and Religious 
Drama. At least seventy-five hours of 
activity are planned under each division. 
The Little Theater course covers acting, 
directing, scenic design and scene building, 
stage-craft, lighting, costuming, make-up, 
ete. The Religious Drama Course covers 
drama in worship and church activities. 
The Puppetry Course. covers making and 
manipulation of different types of puppets, 
and their use in educational projects in the 
church school, ete. 
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The fee for the three-week course, 
covering instruction, food, lodging and 
technical supplies, is $75. Qualified Uni- 
versalists, recommended by their minis- 
ters, are eligible for scholarships of $50 
each. The remaining $25 may be paid by 
individuals or by church organizations. 
A folder giving full details of the Work- 
shop may be obtained by addressing the 
director at Barre, Vt., until June 20. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY 


The 105th annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society was held on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 23, at 3.30 o’clock 
in Crane Chapel, Tufts College. After the 
business session, conducted by the presi- 
dent, Hosea Starr Ballou, Rev. Frank Bott 
Chatterton, minister of the Cambridge 
Universalist church, presented an interest- 
ing paper on the beginnings of the Univer- 
salist movement in Portsmouth, N. H. 
He made a striking quotation from a letter 
written by Timothy Dwight, president of 
Yale College, in which Dr. Dwight warned 
the group in Portsmouth against the un- 
principled and dangerous Murray. Aaron 
Gilmartin, the supervisor of the Historical 
Records Survey of the Works Progress 
Administration, spoke of the work being 
accomplished in tabulating manuscript 
records in the churches and libraries of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Marquette, a member 
of his staff, was instrumental in finding at 
Tufts the valuable letter written from 
Thomas Jefferson to Thomas Whittemore 
of Cambridge in 1822. Other interesting 
manuscripts and documents of historical 
value have come to light as a result of this 
work in the Historical Library Crypt dur- 
ing the past eight months. 

Murray H. Ballou of West Newton, 
Mass., presented the society with some 
very interesting and valuable manuscripts 
and letters penned in the venerable hand- 
writing of Hosea Ballou. Also a series of 
letters from Paul Dean to Hosea Ballou 
concerning the Restoration Controversy 
which nearly rent asunder the Universalist 
denomination over one hundred years ago. 
There was also a display of old and curious 
letters, documents and items of interest. 
Among them were the Thomas Jefferson 
letter, an old painting of Murray and a 
lock of his white hair, a piece of wood from 
a beam in the old de Benneville house in 
Olney, Pa., a letter from General Greene 
commending the work of John Murray 
as chaplain in the Continental Army, a 
photostat copy of the Centinel (1790) in 
which appears the greeting from “The 
Universal Churches assembled in Phila- 
delphia in 1790” written by John Murray 
and W. Eugene Imlay, and directly be- 
neath this greeting Washington’s reply. 

Officers chosen were as follows: Presi- 
dent, Hosea Starr Ballou; secretary-treas- 
urer, Vinton A. Sears; vice-president, Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester; librarian, Alfred S. 
Cole, assistant librarian, Ethel M. Hayes. 
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FERRY BEACH NOTES 


No doubt many friends of Ferry Beach 
intend to respond to the urgent appeal for 
contributions to “‘clear the decks for ac- 
tion” for the 1989 season. As the season 
will open in a few weeks it is hoped that 
several hundred Ferry Beachers will make 
their pledges shortly. Love and sacrificial 
gifts during thirty-eight years have made 
Ferry Beach Park what it is today. ‘The 
show must go on.” -Dr. and Mrs. Quillen 
Shinn did not hesitate to jeopardize their 
life insurance savings to acquire the first 
item of Ferry Beach property. In those 
days there were comparatively few Ferry 
Beachers to assume the burden. Today 
there are hundreds of Universalists who 
have enjoyed the rich fruits of the institu- 
tion for which Dr. Shinn and his faithful 
followers labored. 

Messrs. Niles, Cate, Sodergren, Need- 
ham and Guild of the Ferry Beach board 
met at Universalist headquarters May 23 
to make plans for personnel and operating 
policies. Mr. Sodergren is at Ferry Beach 
now finishing work on the second and third 
floors of the Quillen and getting the lawns 
into shape. 

Reservations have been coming in for 
accommodations during the various in- 
stitutes in advance of the distribution of 
The Ferry Beacher due for mailing shortly. 

Arthur S. Knox, dean of the Institute of 
Nature and Religion, and Secretary Need- 
ham met recently at the home of Dr. 
Alfred C. Lane to formulate plans for the 
two weeks July 29 to August 12. At its 
first session last year the nature institute 
proved to be a highly. interesting feature. 

The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association will be held Monday, 
August 14, at the Quillen during the 
Institute of Churchmanship. President 
Niles has appointed as nominating com- 
mittee Rey. Charles H. Emmons of Boston, 
chairman, Mrs. Marion L. Gardiner of 
North Providence, R. I., Mrs. Tracy M. 
Pullman of Salem, Mass., Herbert O. 
Lewis of Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. Philip A. Shinn, who died suddenly 
May 23, was an aid to his father, Dr. 
Quillen S. Shinn, in running the summer 
meetings at. the turn of the century. 

On the necrology committee appointed 
by President Niles are Rev. Elmer Colcord, 
of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., chairman, Mrs. 
Lizzie M. Nelson of Boston, Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair of Nashua, N. H., and W. Maford 
Mann of Norway, Maine. 

An attractive picture story of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church made 
by Mrs. Adams of Washington will be on 
display at Ferry Beach this summer. 

Papers in the suit against the city of 
Saco by the Association, which appeals the 
refusal of the assessors to abate the taxes 
of 1937 and 1938 on the ground that the 
property is exempt from taxation, were 
filed May 23 in the Superior Court of York 
County by the corporation’s counsel, 
Clement F. Robinson, Esq., of Portland, 


Maine. Testimony was given to a court 
stenographer April 14 -by Dr. Robert 
Cummins, Vice President Weston A. 
Cate and Secretary Robert F. Needham. 
The date of the hearing has not been set. 
Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom wishes to 
thank the many Ferry Beachers who have 
expressed their sympathy to her on the 
death of her husband. 
R.F.N. 


Obituary 


Philip A. Shinn 


A dispatch to the Boston Herald dated Rockland, 
May 23, brought the sad news that Dr. Philip Shinn, 
son of Dr. Q. H. and Maria Burnelle Shinn, had died 
suddenly that day at the Boston Dispensary, where 
he was a member of the staff. He was fifty-three 
years old. He was a lieutenant in the naval medical 
corps during the World War. Since that time his 
principal work has been as a psychiatrist for veterans. 
For over ten years, he was connected with veterans’ 
hospitals at Northampton, Mass., and Augusta, Me. 

The Herald says: 


“He was graduated from Tufts College and the 
Tufts Medical School, and served two years’ interne- 
ship at the Robert B. Brigham Hospital, Boston. 

“Since joining the staff of the Boston Dispensary 
four years ago, Dr. Shinn had lived on Pacific Street, 
Rockland. He was a member of the American 
Psychiatrie Association, the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, Military Order of the World War, and of 
Jerusalem lodge of Masons in Northampton. 

His wife, the former Helen T. Shaw, died several 
years ago. He leaves a son, Eliot, and a daughter, 
Sally, both of Rockland. Services were held Friday 
at 2.30 p. m., at the Rice funeral home. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
May 23, 1939: Renewed license (for one year) of 
John E. Wood, as of March 29. Accepted Rev. 
Douglas Frazier on transfer from Maine. Accepted 
Rev. William E. Davies on transfer from Maine. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
he 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The ninety-seventh annual session of the Iowa 
Universalist Convention and its auxiliaries will be 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Rev. Walter H. 
Joliet, Il. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Macpherson, D. D., 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs, Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Seeretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Universalist Nationa] Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 


808 E. 7th St., 


Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. W. E. Roberts, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall .26 Allen Ave 
Pawtucket. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Boston. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Eben Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass, 


Trustees 


Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester, Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Ernest C. Jones, West Somer- 
ville. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree, 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur 
E. Mason, Boston. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Boston. Eben Prescott, Braintree. Rev. Robert 
M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, Gloucester. 
A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 


Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble, Norway. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. 
G. Robinson, Harrisville. 


Earl 


New Hampshire: 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Carl H. Olson, Cincinnati. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

lllinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Boston. Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Boston. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, Maine. 

Clerk: John E. Wood. : 
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held in the Universalist church at Waterloo, Iowa, 
June 9, 10, 11. The Convention is composed of or- 
dained ministers in fellowship in Iowa; officers of the 
Convention; five delegates from each church; also 
one delegate for each auxiliary. Reservations should 
be sent to Rev. Edna P. Bruner, president, 120 Inde- 
pendence Ave., Waterloo, Iowa. 
Virginia H. Franklin, Secretary. 


* * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, on Tuesday, June 27, 1939, at 1.30 p. m., 
for the examination of Mr. D. Stanley Rawson “‘as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A, Hempel, Secretary. 


* Ok 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 92d annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana and its auxiliaries will be held in 
St. John’s Universalist Church, Muncie, on June 
9, 1939, at two p. m., for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of any busi- 
ness that may come before the convention. 

Dr. Robert Cummins will speak on Friday eve- 
ning. 

Convention will continue Saturday with special 
services Sunday. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
* * 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 114th session of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, with its auxiliaries, will be held at Norwalk, 
Ohio, June 11, 12, 13, 14, for the purpose of hearing 
reports, election of officers, and the transaction of 
any other business that may come before these bodies. 
The keynote address will be given the evening of 
June 11 by Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. The Church 
School session will be held June 12; the Y. P. C. U. 
and W. U. M. A. will meet June 18; the occasional 
service will be held the evening of June 13, Rev. 
Martha G. Jones preaching the sermon; the Conven- 
tion business session will be June 14, closing with the 
banquet in the evening. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hi 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. -.- 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Vf The Conveniently Located 
BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


The Alfred M. Bell Studios 
Stained Glass 
Church and Memorial Windows 
129 Hawthorne Street, Malden, Mass. 


THE CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 
Fourth Universalist Society 
Central Park West at 76th Street, New York 


FRANK OLIVER HALL, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
S. E. GERARD PRIESTLEY, Minister 


All Visitors Welcome 


Sunday Services at 11 a. m. 


Church of the Redeemer 


(First Universalist Society) 
805 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 


Founded in 1859 


“Eighty Years of Influence and Service” 


Leading Universalist Church in the 
Northwest 


Universalists visiting the city or passing 
through it invited to attend services— 
11.00 a. m. 


REY. MARION D. SHUTTER, D.D., Pastor 


Unity Settlement 


Founded by the Church in 1897 
250 17th Avenue North 


: 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


““Between the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence ” 


St. Lawrence University Summer Session 
JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 


FEATURES FOR 1939 
Institute of Remedial Reading, July 3-15, Dr. Stella S. Center, of New York 


University. 


Guidance Conference, July 22-24, Dr. Richard D. Allen, and Courses with Mr. 
Mario P. Canaipi, Providence, R. I., Guidance Clinic. 

Audio-Visual Instruction, the Harmon Foundation, Bureau of Visual Experi- 
ment, with Demonstration Week July 24-29, Demonstration Institute July 
28-29, Instruction July 3-August 11. 

“(Dictators and Democracies,’’ Dr. Massimo Salvadori. 

Secondary Education, Principal Theo. R. Wright, M. A., Birmingham, Ala. 

Scandinavian Seminar to Denmark, Norway, Sweden (with or without credit). 

French, German, Spanish Workshops, for Conversation and Rapid Reading. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT, Canton, New York 


Courses and Addresses. 
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Crackling 


An antique dealer made the mistake of 
thinking a villager as simple as he looked, 
so when he saw a cat lapping milk from a 
china saucer of valuable design he was all 
for making a cheap deal. After a little 
bargaining he bought the cat for five shil- 
lings, and then suggested that the animal 
would settle down better in its new home 
if he took along the saucer. 

“No fear, mister,’’ was the reply, ‘‘that’s 
the sixth cat I’ve sold with the help of that 


saucer!’’—Omaha Bee. 
* é 


TUFTS PAPERS 
ON RELIGION... 


A SYMPOSIUM 


“John, have you thought of the canary?” 


SLES. 4 b 
“Have you fed him?” y 
‘No.” 
“Have you given him water?” Clarence R. Skinner Rolland E. Wolfe 
“NO.” 
“Then what have you done?” Bruce W. Brotherston Alfred S. Cole 
“Thought of him.’’—IJndianapolis News. : 
The teacher had asked her class to write 
a short composition on the subject, ‘““Wa- Lee S. McCollester 


” 


ter. 

One boy after due reflection wrote: 
“Water is a light-colored, wet liquid, 
which turns dark when you wash in it.’’— 
Exchange. 


* * 


Visitor: ““Dear me! Fancy your being 
called Robert Burns—why, that’s a very N O W A V A if L A B ' E 
well-known name.” 

Native: “‘Nae doot it is; I’ve been black- 
smith in the place for nigh on forty years.” in attractive book form 
—Providence Journal. 

siete Cloth bound $.75 Paper bound $.40 
Mamma: “Willie, it is time you were up. 
The birds are all up long ago.”’ 

Willie (drowsily): ‘“‘Well, if I had to sleep 
in a nest of sticks and straws, I’d get up 
early, too.’”’-—Great Thoughts Magazine. 

* * 

He “It’s hard to have a lot of debts 
that you simply can’t pay.” 

She: ‘Oh, I don’t know! It’s worse to 


Paper bound in quantities of 6 or more $.35 


have a lot that you simply must pay!”’— UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Syracuse Post Standard. 
“+ 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“‘And you refused them both!” 
“Yes, how did you know?” 


“I saw them shaking hands over some- Please send me copies, cloth bound, at 
thing in the street this morning.’’—Bangor ar 7 a 


Commercial. $.75 each copies, paper bound, at $.40 each. 


* * 


Many scientists are now eager to dis- Enclosed find $ 
prove the theory that man descended 


from the ape. No doubt they feel it is high Bill me 
time the poor creature was exonerated.— 


Pathfinder. Send Coa). 


* * 


Natural History Teacher: ‘Johnny, Name 
what do bats do in the winter?” 

Johnny: “Split if you don’t oil ’*em.”’— Street 
Exchange. 


* * 


Old Lady: “Isn’t it wonderful how 
these filling station people know exactly 
where to set up a pump and get gas?’’— 
Advance. 


City 


